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N ACCORDANCE with its practice in several years past the Bureau of Education will issue a series of special 
publications to aid in the observance of American Education Week. This series will include: (1) “How, 
Why, and When to Prepare for American Education Week,” a pamphlet of 32 pages containing general suggestions 
for organization, descriptions of successful efforts with mention of attractive devices employed, specific material for 
each day of the week, references to suitable literature, and hints for lessons and other exercises in the schools. 
Price, 5 cents per copy, with material reduction for quantity orders. (2) “Broadside,” containing new articles written 
for the occasion by distinguished writers, general information, statistics, and quotations useful for newspaper articles 
and addresses. Price, 5 cents, with material reduction for orders in quantity. (3) The October number of 
SCHOOL, LIFE will be an American Education Week number and will contain suggestive material for the 
observance. Price, 5 cents per copy. (4) “School and Teacher Day,” a folder with illustrations and detailed 
information relating especially to this day, but useful as a model for either of the other days. Suggests ways of basing 
school activities on community problems and local interests. Price, 5 cents per copy; in quantity, $1 per 100. 
(5) “The Quest of Youth,”” a historical pageant for schools. It comprises 102 pages. Price, 10 cents per copy; 
in lots of 100 or more, 6 cents each. Orders for these publications should be sent as early as practicable to the 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 











CHOOL LIFE is an official organ of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. It is published 
monthly except in July and August. The subscription price, 50 cents a year, should be sent to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and not to the Bureau of Education. Single 


copies are sold at 5 cents each. For postage to countries which do not recognize the mailing frank of the United 


States, add 25 cents a year. 
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Postage Stamps Promote Popular Education and 
Stimulate Patriotism 


Historic Scenes and Features of Great Men Become Familiar Even to Persons of Little Education. First Knowledge 
of Important Past Events Often Gained Through Stamps. Thirteen Commemorative Series in 33 Years Have 
Contributed to Public Enlightenment. Postal Service Ancient, but Adhesive Stamps a Recent Invention 


By HARRY S. NEW, Postmaster General 


OTHING is more familiar to coaches, and sailing vessels were utilized 
N \merican eyes than a postage in their day, and “post haste’ has 
stamp. Everybody receives always meant the greatest practicable 
letters and everybody sends them. 
During the fiscal year just passed 
15,954,.475,462 stamps were issued by 
the Post Office Department. That 
means that on an average every 
man, woman, and child over 5 years 
old in the United States uses about 
157 stamps every year; and that 
average person, naturally, receives 
approximately the same number. 
Each of us, therefore, has before him 
an average of a postage stamp a day 
for every week day, year in and year 
out; and half those stamps are han- 
dled in affixing them. 

Inchoate postal systems existed in 
ancient Persia, in Rome under Dio- 
cletian, and in France under Charle- 
magne; and organized means of trans- 
mitting letters appeared in America 
as early as 1639. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was deputy postmaster general 
for the colonies and did much to 
systematize and extend the facilities 
for handling the mails. When the 
Continental Congress established a 
postal system of its own, even before 
the Declaration of Independence, it 
was Franklin who was chosen to 
direct it. The Postmaster General 
became a member of the President’s 
Cabinet during the administration 
of Andrew Jackson. 

Since the beginning of an organ- 
ized system the mails have always 
been carried by the most expedi- 
tious means of transportation that 
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THE MINUTE MAN OF 1775 


were in use. Swift horses, mail supplied by Prescott Keyes, Concord, Mass. 
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speed. In using fast trains, motorcycles, 
and airplanes the traditions of rapid 
postal transmission are maintained. 

As obviously convenient as they 
are, the use of adhesive stamps 
upon posted letters, and even of 
envelopes, was not introduced until 
long after the Postal Service was a 
part of the everyday life of the 
Nation. Letters to be posted were 
formerly skillfully folded, and fas- 
tened with a wax seal. The ad- 
dress was written upon the outer 
surface of the letter itself, and the 
fee was collected either from the 
sender or the receiver. The charge 
was fixed according to the distance 
to be carried and was based upon 
a “single letter,’’ that is, a letter 
written upon one sheet only. 

The idea of adhesive stamps 
appears to have originated in Eng- 
land, and its development began 
there in 1840 under the direction of 
Sir Roland Hill, the great organizer 
and reformer, who occupies a place 
in British postal history similar to 
that of Benjamin Franklin in this 
country. 

The first American adhesive 
stamps issued by the United States 
Government were authorized by an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 
1847, and they were placed on sale 
in New York City July 1, 1847. A 
few experimental stamps had pre- 
viously been issued by local postmas- 
ters. The new stamps were slow in 
coming into general use, and in the 


Statue by Daniel C. French, represented on the 5-cent stamp first fiscal vear only 860.380 of them 
of the Lexington-Concord commemorative series. Picture - ’ 


were issued. 
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“ BIRTH OF LIBERTY” 


Reproduced on the 2-cent stamp of the Lexington-Concord commemorative series 
Henry Sandham, which hangs in the Town Hall of Lexington, 


representing the battle of April 19, 1775, by 


The original is a painting 


Mass. Photograph supplied by Edwin B. Worthen, Curator of the Lexington Historical Society 


From the beginning the feeling seems 
to have prevailed that because of their 
universal use postage stamps might be- 
come a means of stimulating loyalty and 
patriotism. Accordingly the first British 
stamp bore a portrait of Queen Victoria, 
and the first American issue bore the like- 
ness of George Washington on one de- 


nomination and of Benjamin Franklin on 
the other. From that time to this every- 
body who posts or receives a communi- 
cation through the United States mail 
must receive, nolens volens, a transitory 
lesson in the history of the Nation. 

In general the designs upon the regular 
issues have included the representation of 
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the head of one of the Presidents, but in 
the past 50 years the custom has grown 
of commemorating important historical 
events by special issues. The novel ap- 
pearance of the new stamps immediately 


arrests the attention of the user, and in- 


quiry into its meaning naturally follows. 
The result is a valuable lesson in history 
which few escape, even those of limited 
education. 


Special Stamps at Centennial Exposition 


This idea of commemorative stamps 
seems to have had its origin at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 
1876. As a part of the exhibit of the 
Post Office Department a machine was dis- 
played which printed and manufactured 
stamped envelopes. To distinguish them 
from the regular issue, a distinctive design 
for the stamp was used. It was in the 
form of a shield inclosing a mounted post 
boy, a train of cars, and telegraph pole and 
wires as its main figures. It was first 
intended to confine the issue of these 
envelopes to the Philadelphia post office, 
but the demand for them was immediate 
and general, and they were placed on sale 
in every post office in the country. 

Apparently this experience contained a 
suggestion for the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago in 1893, for a commemorative 





From a painting by Edwin White, in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Mass. 
signed in the cabin of the Mayflower November 11, 
politick’’ by virtue of which to enact laws, etc., for the general good of the colony. 





‘SIGNING THE COMPACT” 





(By permission) 


Reproduced on the 5-cent stamp of the Pilgrim Tercentenary series. The “‘ compact” was 


1620, and was a solemn covenant by which the Pilgrims combined themselves “‘ togeather into a civill body 
Forty-two persons signed the compact 
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eoin, the Columbian half dollar, was 
minted in that year and a special series of 
adhesive stamps was issued to commemo- 
rate the discovery of America. 

The stamps were of 16 denominations, 
from 1 cent to $5, and in their design they 
involved a radical departure from those 
previously employed. Each presented a 
Columbus connected 

of the new world. 


for general use, supplant- 


scene in the life of 
with the 

They were 
ing the regular issues during the period of 
the exposition. They aided enormously 
in stimulating public interest in the expo- 
sition and in diffusing knowledge of the 
great events which it commemorated. So 
palpable was the educational influence of 


liscovery 
, 
soid 


this series and so clearly was the benefit 
proved that the example has been followed 
to impress other historical occasions upon 
the popular mind. Thirteen special series 
of adhesive stamps have thus been em- 
ployed. They have carried to thousands 
their first knowledge of some of the events 
which were thus celebrated, and they have 
led millions of our people to a wider and 
more intelligent understanding of the cir- 
cumstances that have contributed to our 
national existence. Of this there can be 
no doubt. 


History is Abundantly Set Forth 


The following is a detailed description 
of the 13 commemorative issues: 


The first commemorative series of adhe- 


sive stamps issued by the department was 
the Columbian series of 1893, to commemo- 
rate the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. This series consisted of 16 denomi- 
nations with the following subjects: 
l-cent, Columbus in Sight of Land; 
2-cent, Landing of Columbus; 3-cent, 
Flag Ship of Columbus; 4-cent, Fleet of 
Columbus; 5-cent, Columbus Soliciting 
Aid of Isabella; 6-cent, Columbus Wel- 
comed at Barcelona; 8-cent, Columbus 
Restored to Favor; 10-cent, Columbus 
Presenting Natives; 15-cent, Columbus 
Announcing His Discovery; 30-cent, Co- 
lumbus at La Rabida; 50-cent, Recall of 
Columbus; $1, Isabella Pledging Her Jew- 
els; $2, Columbus in Chains; $3, Colum- 
bus Describing Third Voyage; $4, Isa- 
bella-Columbus; $5, Columbus. 


Western Scenes in Omaha Series 


The next commemorative series was the 
Trans-Mississippi “Omaha” series of 
1898, issued during the Trans-Mississippi 
and International Exposition. Nine de- 
nominations were issued with the follow- 
ing subjects: l-cent, Marquette on the 
Mississippi; 2-cent, Farming in the West; 
4-cent, Indian Hunting Buffalo; 5-cent, 
Fremont on Rocky Mountains; 8-cent, 
Troops Guarding Train; 10-cent, Hard- 
ships of Emigration; 50-cent, Western 
Mining Prospector; $1, Western Cattle in 
Storm; $2, Mississippi River Bridge. 





The Pan-American series of 1901, is- 
sued to commemorate the Pan-American 
Exposition held at Buffalo, consisted of 
six denominations illustrated as follows: 
l-cent, Lake Steamer; 2-cent, Railway 
Train; 4-cent, Automobile; 5-cent, Steel- 
arch Bridge; 8-cent, Ship-canal Locks; 
10-cent, Ocean Steamship. 

The Louisiana Purchase series of 1904, 
issued to commemorate the purchase of 
Louisiana from France, contained five 


denominations. The subjects selected 
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commemorative exposition; and 10-cent, 
Map showing the territory purchased. 

The Jamestown series of 1907, issued to 
commemorate the founding of Jamestown, 
contained three denominations. The 
subjects of these stamps were: l-cent, 
Captain John Smith; 2-cent, Founding of 
Jamestown, showing the landing of the 
adventurers at Jamestown in 1607; and 
5-cent, Pocahontas. 

The Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie 2-cent 
stamp, issued in 1909 to commemorate 














NATHAN HALE 
Represented on the half-cent denomination of the current series of “ ordinary stamps.” 


picture is of a statue by Bela Lyon Pratt. 


This 


It embodies the sculptor’s conception based upon 


a study of Hale’s life and character; no portrait of him is in existence. Photograph supplied 
by George Dudley Seymour, New Haven, Conn. 


were: l-cent, Robert R. Livingston, who 
was United States minister to France and 
eonducted the negotiations for the 
Louisiana purchase; 2-cent, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, President of the United States at 
the time of the purchase; 3-cent, James 
Monroe, special ambassador to France 
in the matter of the purchase, who with 
Livingston closed the negotiations; 5-cent 
William McKinley, who, as President, 
approved the acts of Congress officially 
connecting the Government with the 


the development of the Alaska-Yukon 
Pacific Territory, had for its design a 
portrait of William H. Seward, who, as 
Secretary of State, conducted the negotia- 
tions for the purchase of Alaska from Rus- 
sia. 

The Hudson-Fulton 2-cent stamp was 
issued in 1909 to commemorate the 
discovery of the Hudson River and the 
centennial of its first navigation by steam. 
This stamp had for its central design a 
picture showing the Palisades of the 
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Hudson River in the background, with the 
Half Moon sailing up the river and the 
Clermont steaming in the opposite direc- 
tion. In the foreground are canoes con- 
taining Indians, representing the first 
means of navigating the river. 

The Panama-Pacific series of 1912-13, 
issued to commemorate the opening of 
the Panama Canal and the discovery of 
the Pacific Ocean, contained four de- 
nominations having the following sub- 
jects: 1-cent, Balboa 1513; 2-cent, Pana- 
ma Canal; 5-cent, Golden Gate; 10-cent, 
Discovery of San Francisco Bay. 

The Victory 3-cent stamp of 1919 was 
issued to commemorate the successful 
outcome of the World War. The design 
presents a standing figure of Liberty 
Victorious, with a background composed 
of the flags of the five countries which 
were most actively engagedin the cause 
America, France, England, Italy, and 
Belgium. 

The Pilgrim Tercentenary commemo- 
rative stamps, issue of 1920, were of three 
denominations. The subjects were: 1- 
cent, the Mayflower; 2-cent, Landing of 
the Pilgrims; and 5-cent, Signing of the 
Compact. 

The Huguenot-Walloon Tercentenary 
series of 1924 consisted of three denomi- 
nations: l-cent, representing the ship 
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New Netherland, upon which the Walloons 
sailed; 2-cent, Landing of the Walloons 
at Albany, N. Y.; and 5-cent, the Ribault 
Memorial Monument, located at May- 
port, Fla., showing the landing place of 
one colony of Wallioons. 

The Lexington-Concord commemo- 
rative issue of 1925 contained three 
denominations described as follows: 1- 
cent, Washington at Cambridge, repre- 
sents Washington taking command of the 
American Army; 2-cent, “Birth of 
Liberty,’’ representing the Battle of 
Lexington and Concord; 5-cent, ‘‘The 
Minute Man.” 

The Norse-American series is the latest 
commemorative issue. It celebrates the 
arrival in New York on October 9, 1925, 
of the sloop Restaurationen with the 
first group of immigrants to the United 
States from Norway. These stamps are 
in two denominations, 2-cent and 5-cent. 
The subject of the 2-cent stamps is a 
ship representing the sloop Restaurationen 
and the 5-cent stamp has for its central 
design a viking ship. These stamps are 
printed in two colors, the 2-cent with the 
central design in black and the border 
in red and the 5-cent stamp with the 
central design in black and the border 
in blue. 














To Make New Yor 
Speaking City 

Improving the spoken language of 
New York’s population through the 
public schools of the city is the purpose 
of the oral English plan proposed by 
Associate Superintendent Gustave 
Straubenmuller and adopted by the 
board of superintendents. Every school 
will participate in the plan, from the 
elementary grades through the high 
schools and training schools. Every 


lesson is to be a lesson in English, and the 
objective is that precision in speech, 


“exactness of statement, and elegance of 


form may be made common among the 
children of the city. The use of correct 
English will not only be required in 
English classes but habits of precision in 
the use of words and accuracy of state- 
ment of thought must be stressed in 
every classroom and upon every occasion. 


Marriage in Itself Not a Bar to 
Teaching 


“Women teachers must not be dis- 
missed merely because they are married.” 
This is the gist of a decision recently 
rendered in a test case brought in an 
English court. The decision is of far- 
reaching importance. The plaintiff, 


k an English- 





Mrs. Ethel Short, has been an assistant 
mistress in a council school in Dorset- 
shire since 1914. She married in 1921, 
and in July, 1924, she and cther married 
women employed as teachers by the same 
local education authority received notice 
terminating their engagements. The 
chancery court decided that the notice 
was invalid and ordered the corporation 
to pay the costs. 


A} 
Some Tangible Results of Continu- 
ation Schools 


Continuation schools in New Jersey 
cost the State last year $316,894.03, 
or $15.35 per pupil. In addition to 
formal instruction, the 20,571 young 
people in attendance were benefited in 
many other ways. Library cards during 
the year were taken out by approximately 
3,000 students, and 38,000 books were 
read. During a five-month period posi- 
tions were found for 976, and, largely as 
a result of thrift instruction and en- 
couragement, in that same time these 
boys and girls, early forced into industry 
and who perhaps had never before had 
any money of their own to spend, made 
actual savings deposits of $45,727. 
Nearly 1,000 students, at the expiration 
of their period in the continuation schools, 
entered regular evening schools to carry 
on their education. 
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Two Specialists Required by 
Bureau of Education 


Beginning Salaries $3,800 With Possible 
Promotion to $5,000 Without Change in 
Assignment. 


COMMERCIAL educationist and a 
kindergarten-primary educationist 
are required to fill vacancies in the De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The United States Civil Service 
Commission announces that applications 
for these positions will be received to 
October 16. The entrance salary for each 
position is $3,800 a year. Advancement 
in pay may be made without change in 
assignment up to $5,000 a year. 

The duties of the commercial educa- 
tionist include the making of research 
studies relating to commerce and busi- 
ness education in universities and colleges, 
high schools, and private business schools; 
special surveys of business and commer- 
cial education in universities and colleges 
and in State or local school systems; hold- 
ing of conferences on commercial and 
business education; serving as consulting 
specialist orally and by correspondence to 
deans and professors in colleges and de- 
partments of commerce and business and 
others regarding organizations, method of 
teaching, courses of study, equipment, etc. 

The duties of the kindergarten-primary 
educationist include the initiation, or- 
ganization, and supervision of research 
studies in kindergarten-primary educa- 
tion and in nursery or pre-school educa- 
tion; planning and holding conferences of 
educators; preparation of bulletins and 
circulars on various phases of kindergar- 
ten education; acting as consultant spe- 
cialist concerning the development of 
kindergarten-primary work; making pub- 
lic addresses at conferences and meetings 
of educational associations. 

Competitors will not be required to re- 
port for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education and ex- 
perience, and a thesis or publication to be 
filed with the application. Full informa- 
tion and application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
the secretary of the board of United 
States civil-service examiners at the post- 
office or customhouse in any city. 

wy 

Valuable service td farmers is rendered 
by the “crops and soils’’ class of a Mon- 
tana agricultural school in making free 
germination tests of all classes of seeds. 
There is no way of finding out the exact 
quality of seed corn or any other seed 
except by test, and this testing work gives 
valuable information and experience to 
the students, as well as aid to the farmers. 
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German [eacher-Preparing Plans in 
State of Transition 


Teachers’ Seminaries Heretofore Employed Exclusively for Elementary Teachers. Those 
Teachers Now Desire Training Equal to That of Secondary-School Teachers, Including 
University Attendance. New Type of Preparatory School 


By SCHULRAT OTTO SCHNIZER 
Bad Boll bei Gippingen, Wiirttemberg 


[Translated from the German by Abraham Rudy] 


LL TEACHERS in the German 
elementary schools have received 
a thorough professional training 


For decades past no teacher has been 


appointed to an elementary school with- 
out such training. Only during the 
war years 1914-1918 were exceptions 
allowed In Germany male teachers 
greatly outnumber female teachers; the 
latter are at the most 15 per cent of the 
total number. During the war years 
about 50 per cent of the male teachers 
were drafted into the army. To fill this 
gap the school administration had to get 
along as well as possible with substitutes. 
For the latter, however, special peda- 
gogical training was required in most 
eases; the substitutes had been kinder- 


garten teachers or occupational lady 
teachers for girls’ handwork or domestic 
sciences; a very few were girls who had 
acquired a thorough general education in 
a higher school but had not received a 
preliminary pedagogical education. All 
these substitutes were appointed tempo- 
rarily only and when the war was finished 
they were immediately discharged. It is 
a fixed rule in Germany: No one can 
occupy a position as teacher in a public 
school without a thorough general and 
professional training, which each indi- 
vidual must have demonstrated by an 


examinatior 
Only Best Candidates Are Accepted 


This kind of training is now in a state 
of transition. Heretofore the training has 
been given altogether in the teachers’ 
seminaries. These are the State institu- 
tions established for the training of teach- 
ers exclusively. They are institutions for 
instruction and training. The -pupils 
have board and lodging in the institu- 
tional buildings for a very reasonable 
price. They must have attended an 
elementary school or also a higher school 
up to the age of 14 at least. An admis- 
sion examination is held each year for 
which candidates must prepare in special 
eourses. A definite number, only the 
best among the candidates, are accepted; 
they are allowed to enter as pupils in the 
seminaries and there they are prepared 
for the position as teachers. The course 


of study was originally four years, but it 
was increased to five years, and later 
to six. 

In the seminaries the first years are 
devoted to general education, the later 
years to professional training. The pupils 
receive instruction in history, geography, 
religion, mathematics, physics, botany, 
geology, chemistry, zoology, German 
language, gymnastics, drawing, music. 
The French language was formerly op- 
tional but has lately become an obligatory 
subject. Considerable time and energy 
have been given to music—song, violin, 
piano, and organ. The pupils are thereby 
qualified for the music service of the 
church. The last two years of the course 
are devoted mainly to professional train- 
ing. The subjects of instruction are his- 
tory of education, systematic pedagogy, 
general and special theory of education, 
school law, school hygiene, psychology; 
but above all the pupils must work them- 
selves into the practical work of teaching. 
For this purpose each seminary has a 
practice schoo! with seven or eight classes 
conducted by one older and several 
younger teachers. The pupils must teach 
alternately in all classes and in all subjects 
of this school. In each hour of instruc- 
tion not only is the class-teacher present, 
but also a number of other pupils. A 
critical discussion follows each lesson. 
These practical exercises are a specially 
important and valuable part of the 
teacher’s training; instruction is here 
developed into a real art built upon a 
thorough knowledge of the mental! life of 
the child. After finishing his training 
the pupil must prove his qualification for 
the position of teacher by an examination, 
by virtue of which he may be appointed 
to an elementary school. 

Principal Aim is Ability to Teach 


The German teacher acquires a con- 
siderable body of knowledge by means of 
this training, but above all he acquires 
ability in the art of teaching. Both are 
very considerably augmented by actual 
school experiences. 

To the preponderating majority of Ger- 
man teachers, teaching is a life profession. 
& very few teachers take up a different 
attivity later in life which may agree with 
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them more and which may assure them a 
better income; but these are exceptions. 
As a rule the German teacher remains 
active in teaching as long as his age and 
health permit it; after that he is retired 
and he receives a pension for the rest of 
his life. It is clear that teaching activity 
over so many years of life must accumu- 
late experience by means of which the 
German teacher develops into a real mas- 
ter of the art of instruction. 


Inferior in Salary and Social Position 


Nevertheless, as already stated, the 
training of teachers is now in a state of 
transition. Regardless of the excellent 
work the teachers’ seminaries have pro- 
duced so far, the German teacher of the 
elementary school yearns for a different 
kind of education—for the same kind of 
education as that received by teachers 
in the higher institutions. These receive 
not a seminary, but an academic training. 
They attend gymnasia or the like up to 
their eighteenth or nineteenth year of age, 
and then go to the university in order to 
acquire professional training in four or 
five years. This different kind of pre- 
liminary education has created a gap be- 
tween the two kinds of teachers. There 
is a considerable difference between them 
both in salary and in social position. 
Besides that, while the seminary is offer- 
ing very many subjects of instruction and 
a large amount of subject matter, the very 
multifariousness of the instruction is at 
the expense of thoroughness. 


German Oberschule to Equal Gymnasium 


For these reasons the elementary-school 
teachers have been aiming for a consider- 
able time past at the same training as the 
teachers of the higher schools. Only they 
would like to add to the two kinds of 
higher schools we now have—namely, the 
gymnasium in which ancient languages 
and history are emphasized, and the real- 
schule, in which modern languages and 
mathematics occupy the center of atten- 
tion—a third, the German oberschule, in 
which the principal subjects should be 
German language, history, literature, 
geography, and folklore. It is desired 
that this kind of school shall be equiva- 
lent to the other two for admission to the 
university. Accordingly they are think- 
ing of the future teachers’ training as fol- 
lows: (1) The existing seminaries to be 
changed into German oberschulen; (2) the 
future German teacher, after having at- 
tended the four-year grundschule, which 
is obligatory to every German child, shall 
attend a Germah oberschule (although the 
other two kinds, i. e., the gymnasium and 
the realschule, shall not be excluded) ; then, 
(3) like the other teachers, he shall enter 
the university and receive there his pro- 
fessional education. ; 
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The realization of these plans is hin- 
dered by the extremely bad financial posi- 
tion in which Germany finds herself on 
account of the results of the war. Accord- 
ingly they can be realized only in part. 
The majority of the seminaries will be 
changed into German oberschulen, but 
some will be changed into pedagogical! 
academies. The future elementary school 
teachers, after having finished the Ger- 
man oberschule, will receive their higher 
education partly’ in the university and 
partly in the pedagogical academies, 
whose course of study will cover from 
two to three years. This rather limited 
adoption of the reform plans will con- 
tribute to a further deepening of teacher 
education. Even after having lost the 
war, we Germans do not wish to fall be- 
hind in general public education, but wish 
to keep up the old reputation of the Ger- 
man teachers’ profession and the German 
elementary schools as the best in the 
world. 


Elimination of Illiteracy in a Georgia 
County 


Classes for adult illiterates in Bibb 
County, Ga., have been conducted 
systematically for about four years under 
an appropriation of $80 a month made to 
the Bibb County Commission. Of this, 
$75 is paid to a ministerial student of 
Mercer University whose duty it is to 
organize the illiteracy classes in the 
various sections of the county and to 
provide students from the university 
whose services are given without cost. 

In this way we have taught more than 
7,500 men and women to read and write 
during the past four years. The census 
report showed that we had 5,200illiterates 
in the county, yet we have found about 
7,000. This is because Bibb County is 
perhaps the only county in the State that 
is teaching the illiterates in a systematic 
way, and we have discovered that they 
are, in a great many instances, birds of 
passage. Many of those that we have 
taught have passed on to other counties. 
Some of them have lapsed; the next move 
that is necessary is a system of continu- 
ation schools to carry them on from where 
we have to drop them. Only a small 
proportion of our illiterates are foreign 
born.—Eztract from a letter from Eugene 
Anderson, Chairman Bibb County Com- 
mission. 


An increase in the school day to six 
hours or longer has been made in a num- 
ber of places in Massachusetts in order 
to give time for the necessary school 
subjects and for supervised study during 
school hours. 
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International Kinder- 
garten Union 


Meeting at Los Angeles, Calif., July 
8—/1. Foreign Delegates Lend Picturesque 
Aspect to Proceedings 


’ 


ROVERBIAL California climate and 
California hospitality combined with 
a thought-provoking program to make the 
meeting of the International Kindergarten 
Union in Los Angeles one of the most 
notable in its history. Perhaps its dis- 
tinguishing feature was the emphasis 
placed upon the international side for 
there have never been present before so 
many foreign delegates. They came from 
Africa, India, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Russia, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, France, in many instances 
dressed in their native costumes, and they 
addressed the audience in their native 
tongues. 

They added greatly to the beauty and 
picturesqueness of the procession on 
“Delegates Day,’’ when American kinder- 
gartners in white with their State colors 
and banners, led by the vice presidents 
carrying silk American flags, marched 
under eucalyptus, palms, and pepper trees 
of the campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia to Mispaugh Hall where reports 
were made. These were most encourag- 
ing, showing not only the growth of kin- 
dergartens but also growth of sentiment 
in its favor. 

The program was predominantly scien- 
tific, many of the addresses being made 
by leading psychologists and physicians. 
A proposed plan for research for the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union was out- 
lined by one of its own members. Prac- 
tical problems of the kindergarten were 
discussed in conferences of supervisors, 
training and classroom teachers. These 
discussions all showed the present-day 
tendency of reaching back to the nursery 
and forward to the grades. 

There were luncheons, teas, breakfasts 
and dinners, luxurious drives on the 
mountain roads, along seashore, among 
vineyards, and orange groves—all fur- 
nished by the kindergartners of southern 
California. One thousand delegates regis- 
tered from nearly every section of the 
country, making it one of the largest in 
the history of Internatiorial Kindergar- 
ten Union meetings. Kansas City will 
be the next place of meeting.—Netta Faris. 
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An appropriation of $40,000 for the 
care and education of crippled children of 
the State was made at the recent session 
of the New York Legislature 


Bible to be Taught in Tennessee 
Schools 


The State Board of Education at its 
meeting June 19 authorized the teaching 
of the Bible in all the schools. The 
following resolution was adopted on the 
motion of Governor Peay: 

‘Resolved, That the Board of Educa- 
tion of Tennessee hereby approves the 
inclusion of the Bible in the curriculum of 
elective studies for which schools may give 
credit. 

“To this end, the commissioner of 
education is authorized to appoint a 
committee of five representatives of the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths 
of our State, all of which have the Bible 
as the basis of their moral and spiritual 
instruction, to formulate a syllabus of 
Bible study, and a plan for teaching same, 


which committee shall report as promptly 
as convenient to the State Board of Edu- 
cation for final approval of its recommen- 
dations.””—Tennessee Educational Bulle- 
tin. 


Great Progress of Rural Supervision 
in California County 


In correlating school work with the 
pupils’ home life, rural supervision has 
made great progress in Sonoma County, 
Calif. A year ago instruction in agri- 
culture was given in fewer than a half 
dozen of the county’s 144 rural schools. 
In the past year there were contests in 
identifying apple varieties, in collecting 
and identifying injurious and beneficial 
insects, in home gardens, yard beautifica- 
tion, in the production of fruit; and ele- 
mentary agriculture clubs have been 
organized. The county’s staff of super- 
visors consists of the following: Agricul- 
ture, Americanization and physical educa- 
tion, attendance, three general super- 
visors, and a director of research. Sonoma 
County hopes to give its children educa- 
tional opportunities comparable to those 
which city children receive. 


Scholastic Interchange Active in 
British Empire 

Arrangements for interchange of teach- 
ers at home and overseas for the coming 
year have been announced by the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of Great 
Britain. The governments of the Do- 
minion of New Zealand; the Provinces of 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan; the States of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, West- 
ern Australia; and the Province of the 
Transvaal participate in the scheme, 
which was recommended by the Imperial 
Education Conference. 














The College Practice House An Educational 


Factor of Importance 


Practical Training in Actual Home Management Under Conditions Approximating Those of a Normal Family. 
Each Student Performs in Turn Every Task of the Household. Introduction of Children the Recent Outstanding 
Development. Six Babies Cared for Successfully at Oregon State College Practice House 


By A. GRACE JOHNSON 


Professor of Household Administration, Oregon State Agricultural College 


HE ‘model school” is a familiar 
phase of teacher-training, en- 
bling the prospective teacher, 


apd 


as part of her preparation, to do actual 
teaching under expert supervision. The 
‘‘model home’’ or practice house, now 
common nown as the home manage- 
ment house, of the modern school of 
home economics fills a similar function in 
the training of prospective home makers 
in the duties of actual home management, 
including child care. It is possible that 
few people engaged in educational work 


know of what is classed by a prominent 
educator as ‘“‘a very excellent type of 


educatio1 which is carried on in the 
college practice houses of the United 
States. It is the purpose of this article 
to give a picture of this work and to show 


some of its value. 
Home-Making an Accepted School Subject 


‘The home and the school are the 
pillars upon which civilization rests,” 
and it would seem that education for 
home-making should receive much atten- 


tion in our school system. Home-making 
education, however, is only recently com- 
ing into its own through the teaching of 
home economics in practically all of our 
schools of higher learning and a large 
portion of the high schools of the Nation. 
Even though this teaching has been well 


done, many leaders in the home-economics 
movement have realized for a long time 
that the teaching of the managerial side 
of home making was fraught with many 
difficulties. 

One of the most important of these is 
the giving to young women an opportu- 
nity to get actual experience in the 
management of a home. You ask at 
once, ‘Can she not get this experience in 
her own home?” The answer is that 
young women who attend college are 
out of their own homes during the entire 
nine months of the college year, and thus 
have no opportunity for this experience 
luring the time of training. Many of 
them get very little experience during 
the summer vacation, because the parents 
feel that their daughters are tired and 
that they should take the summer for 
recuperation and preparation for the year 


to come. Then, too, even if it were 
possible for this experience to be gained 
through the summer vacation period, the 
college has very little opportunity to 
know definitely the standards of the 
home and the degree of efficiency with 
which the work is carried on by the 
student. 

As a result of the need of greater 
opportunity for the teaching of manage- 
ment, an institution known at first as 
the practice house, and later as the home- 
management house, has been developed 
in a large number of our colleges, uni- 


these houses for a period of weeks, 
usually six. 

While resident in the house, the young 
women lead a normal type of student life, 
carrying a regular college schedule. In 
this way it is possible for upper-class girls 
to have the experience of performing 
every operation that would be earried on 
in the average home, in so far as it is 
possible to carry on those operations in a 
house not occupied by a real family. 

The work of the household is divided so 
that each student has an opportunity to 
perform all of the activities which form 














Home Management House, Oregon Agricultural College 


versities, and normal schools. These 
houses are furnished and equipped by 
the several institutions, and an effort is 
made to have them approach the condi- 
tions of the home of a family in comfort- 
able circumstances. These houses are 
presided over by an instructor with a 
broad home economics training and (we 
hope) in every case an extended experi- 
ence in actual home management. The 
young women who are majoring in home 
economics and have reached the junior 
or senior year of their college training are 
either allowed or required to reside in 


a part of life in the home-management 
house. For instance, the house must be 
presided over by the home maker, man- 
ager, housewife or whatever you care to 
eall her. The cooking must be done. 
The care of the house must be looked 
after daily. The care of clothing through 
laundry work, etc., must be given. In 
order to manage these houses systemati- 
cally, all the work of the house is divided 
according to kind and each student takes 
her turn in doing each job for a definite 
time. At the end of this job she moves 
on to the next one until she has gone 
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through the entire routine of acting as 
hostess, purchaser, cook, maid, chamber- 
maid, laundress, etc. 

In institutions where the home-manage- 
ment house has been established, it has 
been considered very successful, for it 
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many lines which are not considered a 
part of the teaching done in the average 
home-economics classroom. Some one 
has called our home-management-house 
experience the acid test of the home- 
economics course. Possibly the name 











The dining room 


furnishes to the student, not only a most 
essential form of training and experience 
and an excellent check on her own ability, 
but it also gives to the institution a much- 
needed avenue through which to judge 
the student’s ability, and to make proper 
placement. 

It has often been said that “you never 
know any individual until you live with 
him.” Much of the truth of this state- 
ment is shown from the fact that the 
appointment bureau indicates that they 
are able to get from the instructor in 
charge of the home-management house 
more accurate information as to character 
of students seeking placement, their 
power of leadership, initiative, business 
ability, efficiency, attitude toward life, 
use of judgment, ability to take criticism, 
to follow suggestions, and many other 
qualities, than from any other teacher 
in the institution. 


Acid Test of Home Economics Course 


This, of course, is true because the 
supervisor of a home-management house 
comes in contact with her students in 
very much the same way that the mother 
in a home does. She is with them not 
only as an instructor and as a supervisor, 
but also as a mother, social director, and 
friend. She has opportunity not only to 
guide them in every activity of normal 
life, but also to judge their natural 
tendencies and to give them counsel in 


is well applied, for it does give an oppor- 
tunity to test ability and training and 
to observe the many characteristics 
which go to make up a successful charac- 
ter. At least colleges which have estab- 
lished this training show a disposition not 
only to continue the work started but 
to enlarge and extend it. 





The most outstanding enlargement of 
this course has followed a feeling that 
although home economics has done much 
to train for better home-making, it has 
always more or less neglected the most 
important thing in the home—the child, 
Would it not be possible for actual child 
care to give us more than our child-care 
recitations have done? 


University of Minnesota the Pioneer 


As a result of this feeling, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, about seven years 
ago, did a pioneer work by taking a small 
child into their home-management house. 
The following year, the Oregon State 
College saw its way clear to make the 
same move. Since that time many 
institutions in various parts of the United 
States have followed the lead and are 
introducing children into their home- 
management houses. The results have 
been most satisfactory. The children 
have thrived, the girls have gained much 
from the experience, and on the whole 
the work has been most successful. 

There is no uniformity in the method 
of securing the children. In some eases 
they have been taken from orphanages; 
in other cases they are lent by parent or 
parents, who for some unfortunate reason 
find themselves unable to care for the 
child. It should be said that there has 
been a general expression all over the 
country, coming, of course, from those 
who are out of touch or not in sympathy 
with the work, that while it is right and 
proper for institutions to take a child 
from an orphanage, it is improper to 
take a child who had a parent or even 
relatives. But the people who have 
been doing the work have maintained 








At eighteen months Bob showed no evidence of his early weakness 
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that al hildren deserve equally good 
treatment 

The care of the children in the home- 
management .houses has been supervised 
by women fitted through experience and 
training t carrv on this work in a suit- 
able manner, both from the physiological 
and the ychological standpoint. It 
has bee roved beyond a doubt that 
the work as done these institutions 
has alwa been of greatest advantage 
to the students who have had the ex- 
perience and at the same time the children 
involved have had the best of care and 


have always come out from the institution 


both physically and mentally able to 
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for the mother to have no eare of the 
baby and to have the best attention 
possible if her life were to be saved. 


This father asked if 
for us to help him by taking care of his 


it would be possible 


baby. After discussing the matter very 


The 


he became 


carefully, we consented to do it. 
child was 2 months old when 
a resident of the home-management 
house. At that time he weighed only 1 
pound more than he did at birth, and 
did not seem to present any great promise 
of becoming a big, husky, normal child. 
The father that the 
students might not like his baby because 


he was so small, and not very prepossess- 


expressed fear 





life alongside of children 
normal home. 


take a place in 
reared in the 

A short recitalof the experience of Rowan 
Robert Whealdon, the baby who is now res- 
iding in the home-management houseof the 
Oregon State College, and is the sixth child 
coming under our care, may give a better 
idea of how this work has succeeded. 

In February, 1922 a stalwart young 
man presented himself to the writer and 
told this story: 

He and wife were both college 
graduates and he was teaching in the 
high school of this city. He was the 


his 


father of a week-old baby. The mother 
had been very ill with “flu” preceding 
the birth of the child and was found to 


have tuberculosis in the incipient stage. 
The doctor had said it would be necessary 
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** Patsy,” the first Practice House baby 
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ing in appearance; but this fear -was 
entirely allayed as he watched girl after 
girl take care of the little fellow with the 
greatest of care and devotion, and saw 
the baby gain normally week after week. 
Rowan Robert is now 2 years old, a big, 
beautiful, husky, rollicking boy, very 
much alive mentally, and in much better 
condition physically than could have been 
hoped at the beginning. The mother died 
when the child was only a few months 
old. ‘ 

Rowan Robert will continue to be a 
member of our family until the close of 
the present college year, by which time 
his father hopes to have a new home 
established to which to take his son. 
The practice house will then be ready 
to offer opportunity to care for another 


qj 


child who does not have the good fortune 


of parents’ care Thus the work con- 
tinues. This should give some idéa of 
the way in which this work is carried 
on. 

It may be of interest to know the 
opinion held by the young women who 
have had this experience, and are now 


mothers. In answer to a questionnaire 
which has been sent to 17 of our former 
students, I received most interesting re- 
Without an exception, the young 
mothers expressed the greatest apprecia- 
tion of the training and experience in 
child care which they received. They all 
indicate that the work was of very great 
value to them as mothers; that it had a 
tendency to take away that great fear of 
the first care which a mother must give 
her child. It trained them to see 
the importance of keeping a baby on a 


plies. 


has 


definite schedule and of the formation 
of proper food habits. It has given 
them, greater understanding of child 


psychology. In going into the homes of 
these young mothers, I have been very 
much impressed with the fact that on 
the whole, they were giving care which 
was much superior to that given by the 
young women had the child care 
course without the actual experience in 
the college practice house. 

After having had five years’ experience 
with this work, in which we had great 
faith in the beginning, we are now con- 
vinced that its success is a forerunner of 
the which should follow other 
developments planned in a number of 
places. The study and care of children 
should be a fundamental part of home- 
making courses. The experience is not 
injurious to the child. The work does 
not discourage the young women with 


who 


success 


motherhood. The young women go out 
with a very wholesome attitude toward 
motherhood, and a training for this 


experience which will make them more 
intelligent home makers and wiser mothers 
of the next generation. 
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French Farmers Also Flock to Cities 


France, like America, is endeavoring to 
promote rural life and to check the influx 
of country people to the cities. At a 
recent meeting in Rouen of the National 
Confederation of Agricultural Societies 
the principal subjects of discussion were 
the needs of country schools, with criti- 
cism of present methods; special training 
for rural teachers, their salaries, and pro- 
motion; adaptation of study courses to 
country life; practical and experimental 
agriculture; and cooperation of teachers 
with agriculfural societies in the interest 
of conservation of country life—Otis A. 
Glazebrook, U. S. Consul at Nice. 
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The Season of Educational Revival 


66 MERICAN'- Education Week” 

which is devoted every year to 
arousing and renewing the enthusiasm of 
the Nation for the cause of education, has 
proved its worth. The benefits have 
abundantly justified the wisdom of the 
Commissioner of Education who intro- 
duced the practice in 1920. In each year 
since that time the observance has been 
marked by increased unanimity and 
increased effectiveness. It is now a 
regular event in the American calendar. 
The Bureau of Education gives its aid 
unstintedly to promoting the occasion, 
and in sponsoring it the bureau is asso- 
ciated with the American Legion and the 
National Education Association. The 
program for this year appears on the 
cover of this number. 

The part of the Bureau of Education 
will be similar to that of previous years. 
Material useful in the observance, sug- 
gestions of means, and descriptions of 
successful methods will be prepared in or 
for the bureau and will be issued by the 
Superintendent of Documents, an officer 
of the Government Printing Office, at the 
actual cost of printing and distribution. 
Definite announcement will be made as 
early as practicable of the titles of the 
special publications and their prices. 
The importance of an early beginning can 
not be too strongly emphasized. 


States Possess Great Endowments for 
Education 


T: MIGHT have been! How many 
among us might have been both 
wise and wealthy if we had taken ad- 
vantage of all the opportunities that 
have come to us, conserving everything 
and. wasting nothing. And how com- 
fortably would our meager salaries be 
supplemented now if we could have the 
income from the capital which we failed 
to accumulate. We have but to look 
about us to see the prosperity of others 
whose early self-denial in circumstances 
no more favorable than our own has 
brought them ease and comfort in their 
advancing vears. 
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Experiences of States coincide with 
experiences of individuals. Secarcely a 
State west of the Alleghanies but might 
now be enjoying a princely endowment 
whose income would go far to maintain 
all their educational activities, reducing 
the amounts to be raised ®y taxation, 
and, if so applied, making equality of 
opportunity a reality and not a mere 
theoretical possibility. 

In the aggregate, a landed estate equal 
in extent to the present boundaries of 
all the original thirteen States, or its 
equivalent in productive funds, might now 
constitute the endowment of public 
education in the United States—if ample 
foresight and judgment had been dis- 
played in handling the lands which the 
National Government granted for educa- 
tion in the States upon their admission 
to the Union. The administration of 
those lands presents a continued story 
of neglect, waste, misappropriation, and 
mismanagement in which capital was in 
some States thoughtlessly and habitually 
expended for current purposes. 

In many of the States practically noth- 
ing is left. One unfortunate experience 
after another has taken all of it. Some 
of those States now carry paper funds on 
their books and pay interest upon them 
to their own treasuries, using therefor 
moneys which were raised by current 
taxation. Perhaps no State has made 
the most that was reasonably possible 
from its educational endowment, but the 
success of a few serves to accentuate the 
failure of others. 

Minnesota’s permanent State school 
fund, for example, amounted to $39,357,- 
748 on June 30, 1924. In addition, the 
State has a permanent university fund 
of $2,836,535, and a “‘swamp land fund” 
amounting to $9,498,503. Her entire 
educational fund, therefore, is $51,692,786. 
This fund has grown prodigously since 
its organization in 1862, and it increased 
by $8,500,000 between 1920 and 1924. 
Title to school lands amounting to 600,000 
acres is still vested in the State, and much 
of it is in the famous Mesaba Range and 
is exceedingly valuable. It is estimated 
that the royalties from the iron ore on 
this land will bring ultimately $80,000,000 
into the State treasury for education. 

Texas retained her public lands on ad- 
mission to the Union, and has now a 
permanent school fund of more than 
$80,000,000 and still holds 300,000 acres 
of school land. Oklahoma’s permanent 
school fund is $24,401,114, and 200,000 
acres of land are unsold. South Dakota 
has already acquired a fund of $24,137,- 
505, although more than 2,000,000 acres 
remain from which it is expected that 
nearly $75,000,000 will be _ realized. 
North Dakota has in hand $19,912,155, 
and her unsold land is expected to bring 
about $13,500,000 more. New Mexico 
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has sold relatively little of the land 
granted to her, and still holds for schools 
an area nearly equal to that of the entire 
State of Maryland. 


Convention Results Valuable but 
Often Intangible 


OOD WILL and a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness characterized the meet- 
ings of the World Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations at Edinburgh, July 
20-27. The first meeting of an unofficial 
organization which embraces the world 
in its membership could scarcely be 
expected to be other than a conference 
for the interchange of views and experi- 
ences. Definite action may, and prob- 
ably will, come directly or indirectly from 
such a meeting, but it is scarcel¥ possible 
for tangible results to be seen immedi- 
ately. 

European expressions upon the meeting 
appear to indicate the feeling that pious 
hopes and aspirations were the outcome 
“rather than definite directions for 
action.” References were repeatedly 
made in the foreign educational press to a 
certain vagueness which pervaded the 
proceedings. Many of the participants, 
it is said, seemed scarcely to know why 
they were there. The resolutions adopted 
in the several sections ‘repeat a good 
deal that is now common knowledge and 
a few things that may.provoke dissent,” 
according to one account. Usually such 
comments are coupled with polite con- 
cessions that ‘‘appreciable progress was 
made,”’ or something equally diplomatic. 

Clearly the American delegation held 
the center of the stage, for they are 
prominent in every published report of 
the proceedings. Scotchmen, being on 
their own ground and therefore numerous, 
also made their presence felt. A Serbian 
delegate is said to have remarked at a 
luncheon that ‘“‘when they spoke of all 
the world they did not mean America 
and Scotland only.” 

With an American as president and 
Americans taking a conspicuous part in 
much that was done, the Americans were 
apparently credited or charged, in great 
part, with the outcome, Extravagant 
ideas of American wealth and American 
achievements gained a footho!d during 
and since the war, and possibly some of 
the delegates may have expected over- 
much from American leadership, and may 
have been disappointed that the discus- 
sion and deliberation seemed to lead to no 
definite and immediate ends. 

The Scottish accounts which have 
reached us, however, state emphatically 
that the conference was a great success, 
and American accounts are optimistic. 
Any gathering of 1,300 delegates from 70 
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eountries in which friendly personal -con- 
tacts are made and able statements of 
experience are presented would be rated 
by any American as highly successful. 


It is probable that our European breth- 
ren, governmental direc- 
tion of educational affairs, do not always 
appreciate as Americans do the advantage 
of diffusion of knowledge of methods and 
their results. 

Members of every profession, of every 
kind of business, and of every trade in 
America have an organization for mutual 
benefit, and they hold their conventions, 
local, State, and national, with great regu- 
larity and with great enthusiasm. Rarely 
do the undertake to 
‘‘definite instructions’? to anybody upon 
any subject. Their principal function is 
to offer opportunity for each member to 
learn from the others of the methods and 
plans which those others have found 


accustomed to 


conventions issue 


successful. 

As a result of such meetings, supple- 
mented by professional, technical, and 
trade periodicals and other publications, 
and for some lines of effort by the publi- 
cations of the United States Government, 
marked uniformity prevails throughout 
the United States in nearly every activity. 
A man’s professional efficiency is often 
measured by his knowledge of the achieve- 
ments of his fellows in similar work. Upon 
this basis is the American’s idea of a suc- 
cessful based. To give and 
receive ideas is his purpose in meeting 
with his congeners. He has no fear that 
the interchange will lack abundant frui- 


convention 


tion in its season. 


Index to Volume 10 Now Ready 


N INDEX and title page for Scroor 
Lire, volume 10, September, 1924, 

to June, 1925, has recently been issued. 
Copies may be had gratuitously upon 
application so long as the limited supply 
lasts. It will be sent in regular course to 
subscribers and to those libraries which 
are on the mailing list for the periodical. 


Higher education in Kansas will be 
administered in future by a board of re- 
gents, consisting of nine persons, appointed 
by the governor without restriction as to 
affiliations, residence, or con- 
nection with educational institutions. 
This plan is practically that suggested 
three years ago by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior in 
its survey of higher institutions of Kansas. 
the control of the 27 State 
institutions, penal, eleemosynary, and 
educational, has been in a board of admin- 
istration of which the governor was 
chairman. 


political 


Previously, 


Septem hy FY 


19% 


Summer Conferences of 
American Librarians 


American Library Association, Special 
Libraries Association, and All New Eng- 
land Library Conference. 


yee EDUCATION, edueation for 
librarianship, library extension in- 
cluding children’s library work, and school 
libraries were the principal general topics 
of discussion at the annual conference of 
the American Library Association held at 
Seattle, Wash., during the week of July 6. 
It was shown that the association is 
steadily expanding its usefulness by the 
study and promotion of all these lines of 
library activity. The president’s address 
at the opening session looked forward to 
the time, hoped by him to be not far 
distant, when a Federal Department of 
Education at Washington will include a 
bureau of libraries as one of its divisions. 
Action was taken looking toward the 
establishment of an advanced school of 
librarianship in Washington, and toward 


raising the general standard of profes- 


sional library training. Progress was re- 
ported on the library survey conducted 
by the association. 

Adult education and the library was 
also one of the principal subjects on the 
program of the meetings of the Special 
Libraries Association and the All New 
England Library Conference, both held 
at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., the former June 24-26 and the 
latter June 22-27. The New England 
conference included a meeting of the 
New England College Librarians, who 
discussed as one of their topics adult 
education from the college librarian’s 
point of view, bringing out points which 
will enable them to make their future 
service more effective. 

The Bureau of Education was repre- 
sented at the Swampscott conferences by 
its librarian, Dr. J. D. Wolcott. 


More than 2,500 persons of Portland, 
Oreg., attended 100 extension classes of 
college grade, arranged by the “ Portland 
Center,’’ one of the agencies of the exten- 
sion division of the University of Oregon, 
These classes serve only those persons who 
are unable to attend the regular classes of 
the college. They comprise business and 
professional people, housekeepers, teachers, 
etc. Ninety-five per cent of the students 
are employed during the day. 


Half the students of Barnard College’ 
Columbia University, last vear consulted 
the college occupation bureau, maintained 
for the placement and guidance of alumnze 
and students. 


ll 
Bureau of Education's Latest Pub- 


lications 


The following publications have been 
issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, 
Orders for them should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Goverti- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by the price indicated: 
Bibliography of science teaching in sec- 

ondary Comp. by Earl R. 

Glenn, assisted by Josephine Walker. 

(Bulletin, 1925, no. 13.) 20 cents. 
Courses in rural education offered in 

universities, colleges, and normalschools. 

(Rural school leaflet, no. 37.) 5 cents. 
Elementary instruction of adults. Re- 

port of national illiteracy conference 

committee, Charles M. Herlihy, Chr. 

(Bulletin, 1925, no. 8.) 5 cents. 

Gives lesson material and methods of teaching 
reading, writing, and conversation to adult illiter- 
ates. 

Important State laws relating to educa- 
tion, 1922-1923. Comp. by William 
R. Hood. (Bulletin, 1925, no. 2.) 
10 cents. 

Land-grant college education, 1910 to 
1920. Pt. III. Agriculture. Ed. by 
Walton C. John. (Bulletin, 1925, no. 
4.) 25 cents. 

Land-grant 


schools. 


college education, 1910 to 
1920. Pt. IV. Engineering and me- 
chanie arts. Ed. by Walton C. John. 
(Bulletin, 1925, no. 5.) 20 cents. 

List of references on student self-govern- 
ment and the honor system. (Library 
leaflet, no. 31.) 5 cents. 

Preparation of teachers for rural consoli- 


dated and village schools. L. J. 
Alleman. (Rural school leaflet, no. 
38.) 


Record of current educational publica- 
tions, April 1, 1925. (Bulletin, 1925, 
no. 14.) 10 cents. 

Rural high school, its organization and 
curriculum. Emery N. Ferriss. (Bul- 
letin, 1925, no. 10.) 10 cents. 


The school as the people’s clubhouse. 
Harold O. Berg. (Physical education 
series, no. 6.) 5 cents. 

Some lessons from a decade of rural super- 
vision. Annie Reynolds. (Bulletin, 
1925, no. 9.) 5 cents. 

Contents: I. Factors leading to growth in the 
extent of rural-school supervision.—II. Some results 
secured through rural-school supervision.—iIL. 
General problems affecting success.—IV, Agencies 
helpful in promoting supervision, 

Statistics of State universities and State 
colleges for year ending June 30, 1924. 
(Bulletin, 1925, no. 12.) 5 cents. 

Teachers’ and pupils’ reading circles, 
sponsored or conducted by State depart- 
ments of education. ' Ellen C. Lom- 
bard. (Home education circular, no. 
7.) 5 cents.—Edith A. Wright. 
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A Vision of Real-Estate Education 


in the 


Future 


Few Realize Full Measure of Present Achievement. Sixty Higher Institutions and 
Nearly 200 Local Agencies Offer Substantial Instruction. Educational Standards Being 
Established. Future Courses Will be Broadly Cultural 


By RICHARD T. ELY 


Director of Institute for Research in Land Economics and Public Utilities; Professor of Economics, University 
of Wisconsin 


HE term “‘visionary”’’ is a derivative 

of vision, but the two words have 

come to have radically different 
meanings. The visionary man is build- 
ing castles in the air; he builds these 
castles out of simple formulas which are 
to solve the problems of the world when 
once we accept them and put them into 
practice. The visionary man does not 
need science, and the last thing that he 
wants is painstaking collection of facts. 
He has the truth, he believes, and all 
that is necessary is to spread the light. 

On the other hand, no man has accom- 
plished great things in this world with- 
out an inspiring vision. It is vision that 
gives dynamic driving force. Vision holds 
up the arms and sustains the strength 
of the body in the struggle for progress 
when obstacles discourage and dishearten. 
Without vision “the people perish,’’ so 
the Good Book tells us. With these pre- 
liminary observations I want to give you 
the vision that I have of the future of 
real-estate education. 

Perhaps all do not fully realize the 
full measure of present achievement. 
Many of the things already accomplished 
are only germs that the future, it is 
hoped, will develop; but these germsare 
so sound and so vigorous that they are 
bound to grow. Present small beginnings 
indicate lines of development. 


Approved Text-Books Now Available 


You are all familiar with the standard 
real-estate courses which represent the 
common action of the United Y. M. C. A. 
Schools, the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, and the Institute for Re- 
search in Land Economics and Public 
Utilities. Each one of these organizations 
has a representative in an educational 
commission, and in this commission the 
Collegiate Schools of Business, also, have 
a representative in Dean Ralph E. Heil- 
man, of Northwestern University. Six 
approved books are now available, and 
others will be appearing from time to 
time; so that the whole field will be 
covered by texts, simple and clear in 


Portions of an address before the Department of 
Education and Research of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 


exposition, but at the same time sci- 
entific. 

Incidentally, I would like to call atten- 
tion to a fact that is often overlooked, 
namely, that in the preparation of books 
in this new and unworked field a great 
deal of scientific investigation precedes 
and accompanies the preparation of even 
simple elementary texts. No one con- 
cerned with these books would by any 
means claim that they are free from im- 
perfection. Scientific men and men fol- 
lowing scientific methods make mistakes, 
and perfection is never reached, but im- 
provement takes place. Apart from the 
books in the standard course, other books 
are appearing, and many of these are 
meritorious. We are, therefore, getting a 
rich literature for real-estate education, 
whereas a few years ago we had almost 
nothing. When the schools and colleges 
were urged to introduce real-estate courses 
the reply was, ‘‘ Give us the textbooks and 
then we will introduce the courses.” 


Beginning on a Sound Foundation 


We now have courses more or less well 
worked out in a large number of colleges 
and universities, as you have already 
learned, say something like 60; and out- 
side colleges and universities we have 
well on toward 200 courses organized by 
the Y. M. C. A., or real-estate boards, or 
other agencies. Real-estate education is 
now extending from education of high- 
school grade up through colleges and 
universities, and has already made its 
way into the graduate schools. Re- 
search is actively going on in many 
quarters. Although a bare beginning has 
been made, such a start has been achieved; 
such a sound foundation laid, that looking 
into the future we can be sure of an 
immense development of the most ad- 
vanced scientific work. We know very 
little now, but we are beginning to be 
wise—in the way that Socrates was wise. 
You recall he was the wisest philosopher in 
all Greece, because while all the Greek 
philosophers knew nothing, he alone of 
them knew that he knew nothing. Wise 
men in real estate feel, and wise men 
who are in any way interested in real- 
estate education now appreciate, that 


they know nothing, and it is a great 
thing to have become sufficiently wise 
and to have developed enough insight to 
feel the need of knowledge. We have 
got to the point of wanting to know. 
We are collecting facts; we are improving 
our methods of research; we are learning 
to interpret facts. We make mistakes, 
but mistakes are stepping stones to 
better and fuller knowledge. There is 
going to be less and less floundering 
about. We are going to be less visionary 
but to have greater vision. 


Assured Support for Five Years 


Our Institute for Research in Land 
Economics and Public Utilities is young. 
The germs out of which we have developed 
go back perhaps a generation, but it is 
only five years ago that we were organ- 
ized as an incorporated educational in- 
stitution. Our funds are limited, but 
they are growing in the way that promises 
well for research in the future. A great 
forward step was taken, we feel, when 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards decided definitely to give us a 
contribution each year for a period of 
five years. 

Scientific achievement comes largely 
through laboratories. It is only recently, 
however, that economics have had any- 
thing like real laboratories where we can 
discover actual facts and so avoid falling 
into visionary theories. Now it is as 
cheering as it is noteworthy that we have 
two laboratories whieh properly fall 
within the field of real-estate education, 
conceiving that in its broadest terms. 
We have a rural laboratory and an urban 
laboratory. Our rural laboratory is the 
Fairway Farms Corporation, which was 
organized about a year ago. This is a 
nonprofit corporation which is endeavor- 
ing to help solve some of the farm land 
problems. What we are trying to do in 
the Fairway Farms Corporation is to es- 
tablish standards and methods whereby 
men may become farm owners. 


A Rural and an Urban Laboratory 


On the other hand, our institute is fol- 
lowing the development of the City Hous- 
ing Corporation on Long Island, where it 
is building a suburb only 15 minutes from 
the Grand Central Station. This sub- 
urb is “Sunnyside.” That also is only 
about a year old, but we are already 
achieving notable results, and I believe 
we can see our way to the establishment 
of standards and methods. The move- 
ment is much quicker in urban land devel- 
opment than in farm land development, 
but even in urban land development we 
must be on our guard against reaching 
premature conclusions. 

We have, then, these two laboratories; 
and our Institute for Research in Land 
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scientific 


Economics as a organization 
participates in the formulation of policies 
to be applied in these laboratories ‘and 
uses the results of these experiments 
for the establishment of standards and 
methods To the extent that we can 
establish standards and methods does 
our work become of general significance. 

There are other germs which indicate 
what the future is going to be in the 


We have 
our license laws which are 
rigin but are rapidly extending 


way of real-estate education. 
beginnings 
of recent o 


over the entire country and coming to 
mean more and more. Educational 
standards are being established. Some 
of these are, to be sure, very feeble, but 
in some cases they are coming to have 
real meaning. Significant is it that the 
Madison (Wis.) Real Estate Board re- 


quires an examination as a condition 
of admiss The significant thing about 
the movement toward licensing is that it 
i toward advancement in 
and research as well as toward 
It was through 
medicine were 


is a movement 
education 
higher et} 


licensing 


ical standards. 
that law and 


able to make their greatest steps in ad- 
vance. I can not say how it has been 
everywhere, but certainly, in general, 
the establishment of standards of ad- 
mission for the practice of law and 
medicine has been one of the most im- 


portant steps in the promotion of medical 
and legal education as we see it to-day, 
with its marvelous results. 


No Ruthless Expulsion of Experienced Men 


The future is going to see standards 
ever rising in real-estate business. There 
is going to be no ruthless expulsion of the 
older men, but as young men enter they 
are going to be subjected to severer and 
This is just as it should be, 
general welfare of society 
depends so largely upon the men in the 
real-estate business through whom, in the 
main, sales and purchases of real estate 
take place. A lawyer’s mistake may cause 
us the loss of our property, but, in general, 
I believe the mistakes made by lawyers 
are not so serious as the mistakes made 
in the sales and purchases of landed 
property. They are not so lasting in 
their effect. To get on the land in the 
right way is one of the conditions of 
prosperity, and in the future men in the 
real-estate business, properly educated, 
are going to render a service unsurpassed 
by those of any other occupation or pro- 
fession in bringing about this result. 

Let me now turn to some other as- 
pects of real-estate education. I have 
heard our presiding officer, Dean Day, 
say that this is far more important for 
the college student than courses in bank- 
ing or railway transportation, because 
administratively most of us are not very 
actively concerned with banking and 


severer tests. 


because the 


pretty nearly every- 
one is with the land. The 
owners of land as well as dealers in land 
I think of a future 
development of real-estate education of 


railways, whereas 


concerned 
need this education. 


such a character that it will have as high 
cultural value as any college or university 
course. 


Land Problems are Ages Old 


For the education of the real-estate 
operator of the future there will be a 
course of studies broadly cultural in their 
nature. The development of human his- 
tory has been largely influenced by the 
development of land Land 
problems were in existence thousands of 
years ago; they will be in existence so 
long as human history endures. Before 
political society exists among nomad pas- 
toral tribes their life and development is 
often determined by their relation to the 
land. The problems of to-day are funda- 
mentally land problems. How else can 
we explain the development of manufac- 
tures and the contest for markets among 
the nations whose population and land 
supply have become disproportionate? 

There never can be a final settlement, 
but only evolutionary progress and a con- 
stant improvement; and the work that 
is done to-day by realtors will have its 
influence on the land systems passed on 
to future generations. If we recognize 
this continuity in land problems in human 
history, and if we are going to make in- 
vestigations of these problems past and 
present, what is it that we do not need? 
Certainly we need languages, history and 
economics, and studies of literature. 
Most illuminating also is this study of 
literature. 


systems. 


Investigate Land Tenure in Egypt 


My associate, Prof. Michael I. Ros- 
tovtzoff, who is now going to Yale Uni- 
versity, is one of the great authorities in 
the world on ancient history. His inves- 
tigations fall very largely in the field of 
land economics. I recall one lecture that 
he gave to one of my classes on the large 
land holdings in ancient Egypt, and most 
fascinating it was. Looking into the fu- 
ture, when our institute is amply equipped 
with funds as are institutes in some other 
fields of knowledge, we may be financing 
an expedition into ancient Egypt and get- 
ting light upon land tenure in all its 
phases two thousand and more years ago. 
In fact, I may say that Professor Ros- 
tovtzoff has already handed in a plan for 
research which involves going with an as- 
sociate to conduct excavations and re- 
searches in Egypt. Does this sound vis- 
ionary? Indeed, it is not visionary; it is 
one picture in the vision. Another col- 
league of mine, Prof. Frederick L. Paxson, 
has handed in a plan for investigation of 
movements back and forth on the frontier 
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of the country. Most fascinating is his 
plan for examining documents, consulting 
those older men who are still living and 
bringing forward a vast fund of knowl- 
edge, interesting in itself and useful. 
Indeed, I like to think of a time when 
the field of land economics will include 
workers who simply care for the truth, 
irrespective of any practical application, 
I recall that I was at the Johns 
Hopkins University my colleague, Pro- 
fessor Rowland, one of the most distin- 
guished physicists of his time, said that 
he lost all interest in his researches when 
they came to have practical significance. 
Of course, as a matter of fact, the pursuit 
of truth in this way does yield large 
practical results, and I believe that is 
unquestionably true with respect to the 
research of the late Professor Rowland. 


when 


Must Have Many Different Organizations 


Looking into the future, we see a feder- 
ation of organizations, all encouraging 
education along many different lines 
embraced within the field of land eco- 
nomics. In land we have to do with a 
large part of the wealth of the world and 
with that which is the foundation of all 
our activities. Consequently, we must in 
the future, as well as in the present, have 
many different organizations—those in- 
terested in playgrounds, those interested 
in forests, those interested in the eco- 
nomics of minerals, ete. In the future 
they will work together, and the view of 
the whole will not be lost. At present 
many mistakes are made because we lose 
sight of interrelations of different kinds 
of land utilization. 

Looking into the future, I see con- 
tributions to world peace through research 
in land economics. Plans will be evolved 
and accepted for the distribution of food 
and raw materials among the nations of 
the world which will remove one of the 
main causes of war in the past. I can 
see among these experts in land eco- 
nomics great outstanding men who will be 
called upon to help solve national and world 
problems with respect to the land just as 
men like Elihu Root are called upon to 
solve world problems in the field of law 
and legislation. More and more the 
truth of what Professor Fetter has said 
will come to be perceived, namely, that 
we are dealing in land economics with 
problems of national welfare and national 
survival. Is his outlook for the future 
visionary? I do not believe it is. Those 
of us who in our present daily activities 
are fundamentally molding the land 
system of the future Lave a social respon- 
sibility to our children and our children’s 
children. Only by such vision can we 
gain the perspective which is needed to 
build a sound land system as a heritage 
of general prosperity and human happi- 
ness. 
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A Professional College with a Particular and 
Restricted Purpose 


Academic Instruction at the United States Military Academy. Classroom Work Begins Promptly on September 
First. Academic Year Six Weeks Longer Than in Civilian Colleges. Instruction a Steady Mental Drive, Requir- 
ing Concentration and Mastery of Subject Matter. Atmosphere of Intense Earnestness. 


By LUCIUS H. HOLT, Colonel, United States Army 


ASUAL VISITORS to West Point 
tle are likely to gain the impression 
that the United States Military 
Academy is purely a military training 
school. The presence of officers and 
soldiers everywhere; the precision with 
which the cadets are marched to and 
from meals, athletics, and classrooms; 
the astonishing perfection, of the dress 
parade; the bugle calls, the military band, 
the cannons and round shot used for 
decorations throughout the grounds; all 
combine to emphasize the military side of 
the institution to the superficial observer. 
And yet, back of this exterior, its work- 
ings rarely seen by the visitor and little 
appreciated, is an academic course which 
shares with the military training in the 
development of the future officer. It is 
this academic course which is considered 
in the present article. 

The name “Academy” as applied to 
West Point is a misnomer. To many 
people to-day the word implies an insti- 
tution on the educational level of the 
secondary school. Our country abounds 
in academies, many of them ‘military 
academies’? which are college prepara- 
tory schools of wide repute. In contrast 
to such academies, West Point is an 
institution of full college grade. The 
candidate who would enter West Point 
by certificate must present credentials 
showing graduation with good grades 
from an accredited secondary school. 
He must be not less than 17 years old. 
Thus in age and in mental qualifications 
the requirements of West Point are those 
of a college, and not those of an ‘‘acad- 
emy” as the term is widely understood. 


Two Months for New Adjustments 


A new cadet enters West Point July 
1. For two months thereafter he 
undergoes a fairly stiff course of military 
training and physical ‘“‘seasoning.’’ The 
“plebe” experience is a trying period, a 
time when the boy has a whole world of 
new adjustments to make, a new en- 
vironment, a new code to learn. It is a 
wise provision in the schedule that re- 
quires his admission July 1 and gives 
two months uninterruptedly to his initia- 
tion into his vita nuova. 
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Professor of History, United States Military Academy 


Then, academic work opens September 
1. Notice that this date is a full three 
weeks earlier than the opening in the 
average civilian college. The omission 
of long holidays at Christmas and Easter 
still further extends the academic year 
until it averages some six weeks longer 
than that of the college. This is precious 
time from the teacher’s point of view. 

Notice, too, that the academic work 
starts off with a rush. There is no period 
for registration; no delay of a week be- 
fore recitations begin to be taken se- 
riously; no cases of students straggling 
in to be enrolled in the classes 10 days 
or 2 weeks late. The new cadets have 
been in the corps since the Ist of July; 
the clerical force in the academic depart- 
ments has during the summer made out 
the section rolls; in the last days of 
August the textbooks are distributed and 
the lessons announced; and the very first 
day of the course is an instruction day. 
The machine leaps from a standing start 
into high speed at 7.55 a. m., September 1. 
In the atmosphere of the section room, 
too, the new cadets find a marked dif- 


ference from what he has been accus- 
tomed to in secondary school or college. 
His section is small, never over 18 cadets; 
his instructor is an officer with the defi- 
nite task before him of covering the ma- 
terial in the assigned lesson and of testing 
the preparation of each cadet on that ma- 
terial. Legitimate questions are prompt- 
ly and concisely answered, difficulties ex- 
plained, and then the burden of the reci- 
tation is transferred to the student. It 
may be that he is sent to the blackboard 
with a problem to solve; or that the in- 
structor begins a brisk questioning around 
the class, interspersing his questions with 
comment on the significance of the mate- 
rial. Throughout the period, the in- 
structor is steadily forging ahead under 
high pressure, keeping his section alert 
and attentive, to cover the material in the 
day’s assignment. The leisureliness of 
many a recitation period of high school 
and college, the opportunity for extended 
discussion leading at times far away from 
the subject at hand, are absent. The 
period is a hard, steady mental drive both 
for instructor and cadet. 











Hudson River from the Academy grounds 
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[his academic atmosphere requires, of 
course, another act of adjustment on the 
part of the new cadet. He must change 
habits of study acquired under the 
different system in his secondary school; 
he must learn to concentrate at fixed 
periods upon the preparation of his 


assignments and upon the instruction 
given him in the classroom; he must 


and Saturdays), free for relaxation and 
exercise from 4.15 p. m. until 6.15 p. m., 
and at study from 7 p. m. until 9.30 
p. m. A graduate from a civilian col- 
lege, who is now a cadet at West Point. 
recently stated frankly that the condi- 
tions for study at West Point were far 
more favorable than he had ever known 
at college 
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A lesson in leveling 


acquire the habit of doing thoroughly 
and quickly a piece of work allotted to 
him. 

The authorities recognize fully the 
difficulties inherent in these changes from 
customary methods in the cadet’s previous 
experience, and take measures to assist 
the student in making his adjustments. 
In the first place, definite periods are 
set aside throughout the day and evening 
for study, periods sufficient in length and 
convenient in time. In his first year, for 
example, he is in the section room from 
7.55 a. m. to 9.20 a. m., at the gymnasium 
from 9.20 a. m. to 10.10 a. m., at study 
in his barracks from 10.10 a. m. until 
12 noon, at recitation from 1 p. m. until 
2 p. m., at study again from 2 p. m. 
until 3 p. m., at drill from 3.15 p. m. 


until 4.15 p. m. (except Wednesdays 


And in the second place, the authori- 
ties set aside a period of an hour every 
afternoon when any cadet in any class 
who desires extra instruction or assist- 
ance may, upon application obtain it. 
Between 5.10 p. m. and 6.10 p. m., 
when cadets are otherwise free, they may 
receive such help. 

By his success in making his adjust- 
ments in his first year a cadet largely 
determines his own fate at West Point. 
At Christmas, the academic board elim- 
inates those who have conspicuously 
failed to maintain the required standard. 
These eliminations are many, often as 
high as 22 or 23 per cent of the class. 
And again, in June, at the end of the first 
year, another drastic elimination takes 
place, removing 8 or 10 per cent of the 
remainder. Those who survive these two 
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eliminations usually have fitted them- 
selves into their environment and are able 
to complete the course. A few are 
eliminated at Christmas in yearling 
year, and a few more at the end of that 
year, but the great mass of those who are 
eliminated go during this first year at the 
institution. 

The habits formed during the first 
year are more firmly fixed by the cadet’s 
experiences during the succeeding years. 
The subjects of study change, of course, 
but the requirements and methods con- 
tinue much the same in all the classes. 


Inculcates Brevity and Clarity of Expression 


Now whatare the habits inculeated by 
this system? First, I should emphasize 
the habit of accomplishing a set task in a 
thorough and expeditious manner. The 
learning of an assigned lesson becomes a 
military duty, to be accomplished as 
such. In the second place, a cadet ac- 
quires the habit of continuous applica- 
tion. The course at West Point is hard, 
and few are the men so naturally gifted 
that they can master it without long and 
arduous study. In the third place, a 
cadet learns to present his material on a 
given topic in a clear, direct, and concise 
manner. The constant repetition day 
by day and month by month of recita- 
tions upon problems or topics stamps 
his habit permanently upon the man. 
He may as an officer sometimes lack flu- 
ency and grace of expression, but he seldom 
lacks the ability to express himself 
briefly and unmistakably upon a given 
question. Another habit inculeated by 
this system is respect for authority. This 
results from the whole military educa- 
tional idea, of course, but it is further 
stressed by the method of continued 
textbook assignments and the emphasis 
in the section room instruction upon the 
mastery of these assignments. The text 
book is openly or tacitly assumed to be 
the last word on the subject under con- 
sideration. Time seldom allows class- 
room discussion of opposing theories or 
of further developments; time presses; 
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the material in to-day’s lessou must be 


covered; and then the next 
Class Standing Determines Relative Rank 


We must not forget, in weighing the 
influences affecting the student, 
powerful incentives for success in his 
academic work. In the first place 
from the day he enters the academy he 
is a part of the Army of the United 
States. He ranks just above a noncom- 
missioned officer and just below a com- 
missioned officer. He is paid, while he 
is a cadet, a little more than a thousand 
dollars a year, enough to pay all his 
expenses and allow him to accumulate 
a uniform and equipment fund of more 
than $600 by the time he graduates. 
Successful completion of the course 
entitles him to a commission in the Army, 
the first step in an honorable career. 
His relative rank in the Army as com- 
pared with his classmates is determined 
by his relative standing throughout his 
four years’ course. Grades are posted 
week by week, so that each cadet may 
know just how he is faring in the com- 
petition. The combination of these con- 
ditions offers a forceful inducement to 
work. Cadets live in an atmosphere of 
effort and achievement. They earnestly 
want to succeed. This will to win is one 
of the greatest assets on which the in- 
structional force can draw. The elimina- 
tion periods are sad days at the academy, 
and the ‘“‘foundlings,’’ as the lost souls are 
called, depart often in tears. 

So far as the course of study is con- 
cerned, it is a technical or scientific 
course, with enough of the so-called 
“humanities”? to complete a fairly well- 
rounded education. There are no elec- 
tives; every cadet takes the subjects 
every other cadet takes, and must 
qualify in them all. The major subjects 
are those in the field of theoretical and 
applied mathematics, studied according 
to the following schedules: 


Schedule of Studies Pursued 


First year.— Mathematics, daily, cover- 
ing algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
plane analytical geometry, part of solid 
analytical geometry, and surveying. 

Second year — Mathematics, daily, coy- 
ering solid analytical geometry, descrip- 
tive geometry, and the calculus. 

Third year.—Natural and experimental 
philosophy, daily, covering elementary 
mechanies and properties of matter, wave 
motion, sound and light, technical me- 
chanics, hydraulics, aerodynamics, and 
descriptive astronomy; also, chemistry 
and electricity, daily, covering general 
chemistry and heat, internal combustion 
engines, and electricity. 

Fourth year.—Engineering, daily, cover- 
ing mechanics of engineering, engineering 
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materials, roads, water supply, sewerage. 
Ordnance and gunnery, alternate days. 

Then in addition to these major sub- 
jects, constituting of themselves a fairly 
complete whole for the purpose, are the 
liberal arts courses, distributed as follows: 

First year.—French, alternate days, ex- 
cept Saturdays; English, alternate days, 
except Saturdays. 

Second year.—French, alternate days; 
history (European), alternate days; draw- 
ing, alternate days, except Saturdays; 
English, alternate davs, except Saturdays. 

Third year—Spanish, alternate days, 
except Saturdays; drawing, alternate 
days, except Saturdays. 

Fourth year.—Law, alternate days, ex- 
cept Saturdays; government, alternate 


and interest along some particular line. 
He may, too, resent in the system the 
failure to cultivate a spirit of free inquiry 
and independent investigation, which 
are such prominent characteristics of the 
educational methods in many leading in- 
stitutions to-day. 

Let him not forget that West Point is a 
professional college, and makes no pre- 
tense to be a university. It is training 
young men for a particular and restricted 
purpose. The authorities believe it just 
and right that its curriculum should be 
directed within the limits best adapted to 
fulfill that purpose. And let him remem- 
ber, also, that West Point is but the first 
stage in an officer’s education. The 
Military Academy is not the place for 

















Returning from chapel 


days, except Saturdays, first term; eco- 
nomies, alternate days, except Saturdays, 
second term. 

Of course, time is found in the schedule 
also for such section-room teaching as is 
required in purely military subjects, as 
tactics, military history, military hygiene, 
and hippology. In the arrangement 
above is represented merely the main 
lines of instruction from the purely 
cultural side. 

This schedule and these methods may 
meet with considerable criticism from the 
professional pedagogue. He will miss 
from the list of subjects a number of the 
favorite -ologies always included in the 
offerings in the college catalogue, like 
sociology, anthropology, psychology. 
And he will consider a course narrowly 
restricted which presents no opportunity 
for election of subjects, no chance for a 
student to develop his special aptitude 


specialization; opportunity for that is 
given in the service and staff-school sys- 
tem for officers. West Point builds the 
foundations, and within the bounds of 
the time available tries to lay these deep 
and broad. It is a conservative institu- 
tion, it is true, but the questions may 
well be asked: Is it not a wisely conserva- 
tive policy to further those studies and 
those methods which foster the qualities 
and habits most needed in an efficient 
Army officer? And does not West Point 
do just this? 

Now, with regard to the organization 
which directs the educational policy and 
methods. The influences affecting the 
cadet and molding him into the graduated 
West Pointer have been emphasized as he 
more or less consciously receives them and 
adapts himself to them. The question 
now is: Who are the men and what is the 
form of organization back of the system? 
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There are 12 departments of instruc- 
engineering; 
natural experimental philosophy; 
mathematics; chemistry and electricity; 
drawing; modern languages; ordnance and 
gunnery; military hygiene; English; and 
economics, government, and history. At 
the head of each department is a professor. 
His duties are twofold: He is the director 
of the policy and methods in his depart- 
ment, and he is a member of the academic 
board which, under the superintendent 
and the War Department, determines the 
policy and methods of the whole institu- 
tion. These heads of departments are 
appointed by the President upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary of War. 


tion, as follows: Tactics; 


and 


Seven Permanent Professors; Others Detailed 


They are usually Army officers, gradu- 
ates of the academy, who during their com- 
missioned service have exhibited special 
and notable aptitude in the field allied to 
the department for which they are se- 
lected. these professors are 
“‘permanent,”’ that is, they hold office 
until the retiring age of 64. The remain 
der are appointed for a four-year tour, 
at the end of which they return to their 
regular commissioned branch and service. 

For the work of instruction, each head 
of department has officers of the Army 
detailed to the Military Academy for a 
four-year tour of duty. These officer- 
are nearly all West Point 
graduates, and are designated by the 
War Department upon recommendations 
submitted by the professors through the 
superintendent of the academy. The 
professors base their recommendations, 
naturally, upon the cadet and commis- 
sioned record of an officer. The number 
of officer instructors on duty in each 
department depends, of course, upon the 
size of the class under instruction. 


Seven of 


instructors 


Board Decides Academic Questions 


The superintendent is detailed by the 
Secretary of War. He is both the mili- 
tary the educational head of the 
institution. He is responsible for carry- 
ing out the policies laid down by the War 
Department, and for maintaining at all 
times a close liaison between the War 
Department and the academy. On ques- 
tions of academic policy, he calls into 
consultation the academic board, a board 
composed of all the heads of departments. 
Such questions as those involving aca- 
demic deficiencies, adoption or change in 
textbooks, modifications of the curric- 
ulum, examinations, qualifications of 
candidates for admission, granting of 
diplomas, are referred to and decided by 
the academic board. 

Within a department, the professor 
determines the details of policy and 
method. He is himself a specially qual- 


and 


ified officer, chosen for his position because 
of his known experience and ability. His 
instructors, however, have not necessarily 
had special training as teachers and, 
beyond their cadet study, may not have 
had opportunity during their service to 
qualify themselves as experts in the 
subjects they are to teach. It is the 
principal duty of the head of a depart- 
ment, therefore, to train his officer assist- 
ants as teachers, to direct their study, 
and to supervise their work. He com- 
monly assembles these officers at frequent 
intervals, often before each new lesson, 
goes over with them the material in the 
assignment, explains and elaborates the 
points treated, answers questions and 
clears up difficulties, and directs the 
methods to be used in the classroom for 
developing the subject. Then at the 
time of the recitation, he himself often 
visits several sections, observing the work 
of his instructors, taking hold of the 
recitation himself the better to illustrate 
& point or to show an instructor by his 
own example how to handle the material. 


Characteristic Methods of Instruction 


Thus the system is entirely different 
from that in the usual civilian college. 
Responsibility for the conduct of a 
department’s teaching is centered upon 
one man, the professor or director, far 
more than in college. Uniformity of 
instruction is insured throughout the 
many sections of a class. Although in 
the beginning of an officer assistant’s 
tour he may not be a trained pedagogue, 
his enthusiasm, energy, loyalty, and hard 
work go far toward making up for his 
lack of teaching experience. Within a 
year or two, his training in the classroom, 
his absorption of the professor’s methods 
and policies, and his diligent study have 
made him at least the equal of the 
average instructor personnel in the 
colleges of the country. 

So here is West Point as an educational 
institution. I have tried to set forth 
frankly and fully within the limits of my 
space its policies, its methods, and its 
organization, together with an indication 
of its influence upon its students. West 
Point from the educational side has at 
times been severely criticized, and prob- 
ably will be criticized in the future. 
Too often this criticism has been directed 
against the institution by men who knew 
very little of its aims and its methods. 


Conseroative But Not Changeless 


West Point is unique. It can not be 
justly condemned because it does not do 
as others of its grade do. It has a 
different purpose. West Point is con- 
servative. Perhaps it is not a bad thing 
to have a few strongholds of conservatism 
in an educational world where the roots 
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of radicalism so soon and so widely take 
hold. But do not understand that its 
conservatism means changelessness. The 
Military Academy of to-day is a better, 
broader institution than it was even a 
decade ago. By conservatism we mean 
simply that West Point goes slowly in 
making innovations in its time-tested, 
and on the whole satisfactory, policies 
and methods. West Point is difficult. 
We are proud of it, so long as the difficulty 


of the course is not unreasonable. Men 
do not gain intellectual power and 
strength by easy courses. A diploma 


from West Point is a certificate of hard 
study and long application. 

Hence, in spite of criticisms, West 
Point goes on from generation to genera- 
tion, secure in the passionate loyalty of 
its graduates and the deep respect of the 
people at large. The country calls West 
Pointers to places of great responsibility, 
not only in military but in civilian life. 
And through his four years of training 
the student has gained a mental assur- 
ance, a strength of character, and a 
sufficiently broad education to enable 
him to meet and solve the problems of 
life as he previously solyed the problems 
of the classroom. 

wy 


Students Are Yacht Builders and 
Stone Workers 


Dominant local industries inevitably 
affect the studies in the schools of any 
community. San Diego, Calif., for 
example, is on a bay which is large enough 
to give safe anchorage to 300 battleships, 
and it is rare that the harbor is without a 
considerable number of them. Many of 
the people of the city look to the ocean 
for their livelihood or for their principal 
diversion. The courses of the school 
shops reflect that condition. Nothing 
else in those shops arouses so much inter- 
est as the building of boats and of models 
of racing craft. Yachting enthusiasts and 
expert boat builders encourage this study 
and cordially cooperate with the shop 
teachers. 

Similarly, in Bedford, Ind., the center 
of a great quarrying district, stone draft- 
ing and stone working are strongly em- 
phasized. The senior high school has a 
complete equipment for planing stone 
and for shaping and dressing it, and the 
vocational courses offered are of the most 
practical character. Numbers of the 
boys elect those courses, for they are not 
only of great interest in themselves but 
they lead to remunerative work after 


graduation. 
i) 
One person out of each 138 of the whole 


population of Nevada is a full-time 
student of the State university. 
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National Education Association Meets 
at Indianapolis 


Interpretation of the School Programs to the People the Keynote of the Program. A 
Meeting Well Conducted and Full of Interest. General Assembly Programs Not Strictly 
Pedagogical But Marked by Variety 


By NETTA FARIS 
Assistant Specialist, Bureau of Education 


‘6 HERE is no mention either of God 
or of education in the Constitu- 
tion but certainly the Ameri- 

can people may be said to have a faith in 

religion and education which is more 
truly the expression of an ideal of all the 
people than can be said of any other mat- 

ter that has ever concerned us as a 

Nation.” Thus did Commissioner Jno. 

J. Tigert, in the first formal address 

opening the sixty-third meeting of the 

National Education Association, in In- 

dianapolis, sound the keynote of the 

sessions that were to follow. 

“The chief aim of many of the general 
and sectional programs that followed was 
to strengthen, keep alive, and give reason 
for the faith of the American people in the 
greatest of all their institutions—the 
public school. It was to interpret the 
schools, to make clear their purposes, 
ideals, and methods, that was definitely in 
the minds of those who planned the pro- 
gram. 

There was the interpretation of the 
State, city, and rural school programs to 
the people, discussed by city, county, and 
State superintendents; interpretation of 
the colleges, teachers’ organizations, edu- 
cational journals, and the press, by repre- 
sentatives of each. If anything was 
omitted in the general assemblies, the 
various departments, National Council of 
Education, elementary-school principals, 
class-room teachers, adult education, 
kindergarten, music, business, National 
Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and others supplied the lack. 

International Cooperation to Abolish War 

The topic of President Newlon’s ad- 
dress was ‘The Educational Outlook at 
the End of the First Quarter of the Twen- 
tieth Century.” Though he declared 
himself no prophet, he discussed his sub- 
jeet with clearness and insight. President 
Newlon was interrupted several times dur- 
ing his splendid discourse by applause, 
perhaps the greatest demonstration being 
given when he said: 

“We believe that our Nation, while 
preserving its own nationality, should 
cooperate with other nations in some defi- 


_nite way for the purpose of abolishing 


war and promoting the interests of human- 
ity in all countries. We believe that the 
chief agency for the promotion of a better 


understanding among nations, and ulti- 
mately for the abolition of War, must be 
popular education conducted along broad 
humanitarian lines.” 

Two of the general sessions were given 
over to a discussion of matters vital to the 
special welfare of the teacher. One pre- 
sided over by Olive Jones, first vice presi- 
dent of the association, had to do with the 
“Work of Teachers’ Organizations,’ and 
the other, of which Frederick M. Hunter, 
California, was chairman, discussed 
“Teacher Participation in the Determina- 
tion of Policies.”” Those participating in 
the latter discussion were Miss Cornelia S. 
Adair, Virginia, .and Anna Lockwood 
Peterson, Ohio, representing the class- 
room teachers; Mary McSkimmon, Massa- 
chusetts, representing the principal; 
Thomas R. Cole, Washington, represent- 
ing the superintendent; and W. T. Long- 
shore, principal of the Columbia High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Operator, Not the Machine 


Miss MecSkimmon said: “I have seen 
school systems where the teacher seemed 
to be thought of as the machine instead 
of the operator. To expect her to manipu- 
late so costly and delicate a machine as a 
class of children without participating in 
the educational policies that determine its 
power and direction is like putting a work- 
man before his machine with his eyes 
blindfolded and his ears filled with wax.” 

W. T. Longshore said: ‘Teachers wi!l 
more willingly and intelligently carry oui 
those policies of administration whic) 
they have helped to devise.”’ It was the 
consensus of opinion that there would be 
happier, more enthusiastic, more compe- 
tent teachers if they had a greater share in 
shaping policies. The session unani- 
mously adopted a resolution requesting 
the National Education Association to 
make a study throughout the United 
States of this subject. 

One of the most inspirational of the 
general assemblies was given to the dis- 
cussion of moral education. William M. 
Davidson was chairman of that meeting. 

Dr. Henry Noble Sherwood, State 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Indiana, had as his subject “The Morals 
of Modern Youth.” The three chief 
causes he gave for lack of morality 


among the young people of our country 
are lack of parental authority and in- 
terest, lack of religious education, and 
commercializing entertainment for youth. 
In reference to the last mentioned, he 
said, ‘‘What we need is to take the 
money-making interest out of entertain- 
ment and place it upon the principle of 
character building. To do this, churches 
and schools must become in part respon- 
sible for it. The home, too, must take 
its place as a producer of wholesome en- 
tertainment. And, above all, young peo- 
ple must be taught to entertain them- 
selves.”’ 
Bring Home and School Together 


Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, said that the rearing of a 
family had been too long looked upon as 
a “biologic process rather than a moral 
responsibility.” ‘If the home is giving 
the right kind of individual character 
training,” she said, ‘‘then the school has 
its definite task of supplementing that 
education by the teaching of group 
morality, the general application of per- 
sonal integrity, justice, and helpfulness 
to civic relationships of the classroom, 
the athletic field and other activities of 
school life. * * *, The only way to 
assure constant and consistent character 
training is to bring home and school 
together, to adopt a standard equally 
applicable to both, and then by the 
teaching and example of parent and 
teachers to bring about the proper appor- 
tionment of a common responsibility.’’ 

The largest audience that taxed the 
10,000 seating capacity of Cadle Taber- 
nacle, where all general assemblies were 
held, was the one that greeted Albert J. 
Beveridge, former Senator from Indiana, 
and Meredith Nicholson, author. It was 
Indiana night and visitors and Hoosiers 
mingled to do honor to the occasion. 

Senator Beveridge, who spoke last, 
described the great disaster to the 
country that he feared in three current 
proposals for governmental change. 


Realistic Presentation of Hoosier Celebrities 


Meredith Nicholson preceded Senator 
Beveridge and paid him the compliment 
of being the author of the most important 
biography ever written by an American, 
“The Life of John Marshall.” In an 
inimitable whimsical manner and half- 
humorous vein Mr. Nicholson told of 
Hoosier celebrities, political and literary, 
many of whom he had known personally. 
People of Indiana had been asked to 
occupy the platform, but none were more 
real to the audience than the unseen 
notables whom Nicholson presented. He 
said “A million people laugh with Abe 
Martin (Kin Hubbard) every day”—and 
there Abe stood in characteristic pose. 
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He referred to George Ade “as our 
Hoosier “sop”; and Sarah T. Boiton, 
Edward Eggleston, Lew Wallace, Whit- 
comb Ril Booth Tarkington, Gene 
Stratton Porter, Maurice Thompson, 
William Herschell, and others’ were 
presente vith a master touch that 
made t ippear in flesh and blood. 


Glenn frank, recently elected president 
of the | versity of Wisconsin, and now 
editor e Century Magazine, was 
another outstanding speaker at one of the 
general assemblies. His theme was “The 
Responsibility of the Press in Interpreting 
the Schools to the People.’’ After speak- 
ing of the futility of war, whether it be 
between nations, in religion, politics, or 
wherever else, he said: 

“We school men must realize more than 
we have vet realized that dullness and 
scholarship are not necessarily syn- 
onymous and that accuracy does not have 
to be unreadable. I suggest, therefore, 


that we stop centering our energies on 
trying to wheedle the newspapers into 
giving more space to the schools; that we 
do our best to do things in our schools 
that will be so vital that newspapers 
will take the initiative in giving more 


space to our activities.” 
Important Commitiee Reports Presented 


At the same time the general assem- 
blies were held at Cadle Tabernacle, the 
representative assemblies met at Short- 
ridge High The business meet- 
ings began promptly and proceeded with 
speakers went over the time 
assigned \t the first meeting reports 
were read On illiteracy, child labor prob- 
lems, education, thrift, the 
relationship of the national association 
department committees and allied 
organizations, and home for retired 
teachers. teports were presented at the 
second business meeting on the teaching 
of democracy, world federation of national 
education associations, American Educa- 
tion Week, classroom teachers’ problems, 
and teacher tenure. 

If interest in the education bill had 
apparently been quiescent for a time, it 
the fore again with renewed 
the Thursday morning 
session. A new bill was pre- 
sented by Dr. George D. Strayer, chair- 
man of the legislative commission. The 
new bill is simple and brief, with certain 
features of the former bill eliminated. It 
provides for four things: 

1. Establishment at the seat of govern- 
ment of an executive department, to be 
known as the Department of Education, 
to be under the control and direction of a 
Secretary of Education. 

2. Transfer of the present Bureau of 
Education, now in the Department of the 
Interior, of the Federal Board of Voca- 
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and of certain other 
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Education, 
the 


tional 
agencies, to 
Education. 
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3. Establishment of a Federal con- 


ference on education to consist of one 
representative from each of the executive 
departments, for the purpose of coor- 
dinating Federal educational activities. 

4. Collection of statistics and other 
data by the Department of Education 
to show the condition and progress of 
education in the several States and in 
foreign countries in order to aid the people 
of the several States in establishing and 
maintaining more efficient schools and 


school systems. 

For Collection, Investigation, and Diffusion 

It will be a fact-finding, fact-dissemi- 
nating agency, advisory in character, 
with no power to interfere with local or 
State administration, and its main pur- 
pose will be through investigation and 
research to make available for every 
State in the Union such information and 
advice as will advance the cause of edu- 
cation. An appropriation of $1,500,000 is 
asked for the support of the department, 
$10,000 of which will go for the Secretary’s 
salary. 

One felt the Hoosier influence and at- 
mosphere through the entire meeting. 
There was cordiality and friendliness, and 
time for all that was going on. Though 
the heat was intense for several days, 
there was nothing hectic in the meetings, 
no warm discussions nor violent differ- 
ences of opinions. The programs went 
smoothly, quietly, pleasantly forward. 
Too much praise can not be given to the 
local committees and all who united to 
furnish such an excellent program, splen- 
did hospitality, and fine music. Break- 
fasts, luncheons, teas, and receptions 
were prominent social features, as usual. 

There seemed to be general satisfac- 
tion with the departmental sessions, some 
reporting that the meetings were the 
best that had ever been held. 


Report of the Year's Progress 


In the National Council of Education, 
Dr. John J. Tigert reported that from 1922 
to 1924 there had been an increase of 
837,000 children attending the public 
schools at an added cost of $175,000,000. 
The increase in elementary schools has 
been 1.6 per cent; in high schools, 7.7 
per cent; and 23 per cent more money 
had been spent for buildings and grounds. 
During this time about 1,000 consoli- 
dated schools had been added, making a 
total of 14,000 in the United States. 

At a meeting of the department of ele- 
mentary principals a committee reported 
in favor of elementary principals having 
an A. B. degree before appointment, and 
continued study until an M. A. had been 
attained. 
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The retiring president of the department 
of classroom teachers gave the following as 
the objectives of their organization: “To 
educational 
participation in 
salaries, 
tenure, pensions, and such conditions as 
will enable teachers properly to function 
as vital factors in educational progress to 
the end that the teaching service of the 


secure 
for teachers, 


school 


higher qualifications 
teacher 


management, adequate 


country may be improved.”’ 

In the department of adult education it 
was reported there were 300,000 native 
illiterates, and 1,500,000 foreign. There 
are 15 that are 
devoting their attention to this problem, 
and in 1924 illiteracy was cut 200,000. 
The United States Bureau of Education 
will appoint a specialist in this department 
which will give Federal cooperation, and 
this no doubt will lead to establishing 
many more schools for adult education. 

The outstanding feature of the program 
of the kindergarten meetings was the dis- 
cussion of the report on the study of 
kindergarten practice, under the direction 
of the research committee of the kinder- 
garten department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. At a joint meeting 
of the National Council of Primary 
Teachers and Kindergarten Teachers, the 
chairman suggested that a similar inves- 
tigation be undertaken by the teachers in 
the lower grades. 


Practical Record of Physical Deoclopment 


public-school systems 


It was reported in the department of 
school health and physical education 
that Milwaukee has a practical system of 
keeping close check on a child’s physical 
and mental fitness from the date of birth 
to commencement, through the mainte- 
nance of individual charts. 

Resolutions were adopted concerning 
international peace, financial support for 
schools, information concerning schools, 
health and physical education, adequately 
trained teachers, obscene literature and 
pictures, citizenship, child labor, protec- 
tion from interference of outside agencies 
for their own especial end, teachers’ wel- 
fare, reasonable tenure, minimum salary, 
sound retirement laws, taxation of terri- 
torial teachers, association membership, 
Department of Education. The resolu- 
tions were read by U. W. Lambkin, of 
Marysville, Mo., and were adopted after 
some discussion relating to child labor. 


The new president, Miss Mary 8. 
McSkimmon, principal of the Pierce 
School, Brookline, Mass., is the sixth 


woman to be elected president of the 
National Education Association. She has 
served the association well for many years, 
and has held important positions in the 
organization. Henry Lester Smith, dean 
of the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, is the new treasurer. 
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New Books In Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian Bureau of Education 


JOHNSON, FRANKLIN W. The admin- 


istration and supervision of the high 
school. Boston, New York [etc.] Ginn 
and company [1925] vii, 402p. tables, 
forms. 12°. 

The material on high-scheol administration, 
which is mostly scattered through a wide range of 
journals and the proceedings of various associations, 
is here brought together in a single book for the use 
of normal classes or for the reading of the principal 
in service. The volume covers comprehensively 
the duties of the high-school principal and staff, and 
the organization and administration of high schools 
It also discusses the aims of secondary education, 
and the relations of the high school to the elementary 
school and college. 


Kanpvet, I. L., ed. Educational year- 


book of the International institute of 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1924. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1925. xiv, 650 p. tables. 
8°. 

In education, the postwar movement for recon- 
struction or for the organization of new systems 
seems now virtually to have closed. The Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has therefore judged the present time to 
be appropriate for bringing together and making 
available in the form of a yearbook the educational 
experiences of different countries. The plan is to 
include an account of education in the leading 
countries of the world in every issue of the yearbook, 
and to select a number of other countries in turn for 
consideration in successive volumes. The present 
volume describes the educational developments of 
1924 in eleven foreign countries and in the United 
States, each section being the work of a special 
authority in his own particular field. Part II of the 
book deals with the problem of method in England, 
Germany, and the United States, and includes a 
section on the “‘new education movement” in 
various countries of Europe. 


The junior-college 
movement. Boston, New York [etc.] 
Ginn and company [1925] xii, 436 p. 
tables, diagrs. 12°. 

Of the two new units which are now claiming 
recognition in our educational system, the junior 
high school and the junior college, the author has 
already presented an evaluation of the former, and 
in this volume undertakes a similar but more com- 
prehensive evaluation of the junior college, setting 
forth his conception of the basic principles of guid- 
ance in its development. The junior college has 
grown at a rapid rate, and while still in a formative 
condition, seems to deserve this analysis of its present 
stage of development. The book takes up three 
main types of junior colleges—public, State, and 
private—andj also describes the junior college in 
universities as a fourth related type. 


Lotz, Pumir Henry. Current week-day 


religious education. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, The Abingdon press [1925] 
412p. front.,tables,forms. 8°. (The 
Abingdon religious education texts. 
David G. Downey, general editor.) 

This study is based on a survey of the field con- 
ducted under the supervision of the Department of 
religious education of Northwestern University 
The volume presents a wide range of facts collected 
at first hand concerning week-day church schools. 
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It also attempts to interpret the week-day move 
ment and evaluate certain of its more important 
aspects. 

Martin, Hersert. Formative factors 
in character; a psychological study in 
the moral development of childhood. 
New York, London, Longmans, Green 
and co. [1925] vi, 346 p. 12°. 

Present social conditions in our country are calling 
increased attention from parents and teachers to the 
necessity for adequate moral training of the young. 
The author believes that the strategic approach to a 
reemphasis of moral values in our national life lies 
through the childhood of to-day. From individual 
and social psychology, the book formulates basic 
clues or guiding principles to the problems of moral 
training, but is not a manual of teaching methods 
The subject is discussed under its general, psycho- 
biologieal, psychological, and social and institu- 
tional aspects. Morality is shown to be human life 
in a process of self-discovery, seeking to profit itself 
by experience and apply the results to conduct. 


Myers, GARRY CLEVELAND. The learner 


and his attitude. Chicago, New York 
fete.] Benj. H. Sanborn & co., 1925. 
xiv, 418 p. 12°. 

The available researches in the field of learning, 
especially the author’s own investigations, are here 
applied to the problems of teaching and controlling 
conduct, with emphasis always on the standpoint 
of the learner. 


Educational statistics. 
New York, The Century co., 1925. 
xvii, 334 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. (The 
Century education series, ed. by C. E. 
Chadsey) 

The principles and practice of educational statis- 
tics are presented by the author in a form not re- 
quiring for its understanding more mathematical 
knowledge than is possessed by the ordinary indi- 
vidual who has completed a year of high school 
algebra. The volume may be used as a text in 
teachers’ colleges, and by superintendents of schools 
and others who require a discussion of statistical 
procedure. 


Patri, ANGELO. School and home. 


New York, London, D. Appleton and 
company, 1925. 221 p. 12°. 

In what way parents can and ought to cooperate 
with the schools in effecting the right education of 
their children is brought out by the author in this 
book, which includes numerous illustrative inci- 
dents from actual school life. It is also shown what 
parents’ associations and “home-school” organiza- 
tions can do to improve school conditions. The 
watchword of the book is the new school for the new 
day; that the child should be treated like a normal 
being, and surrounded with culture and beauty 
and joy. 


Payne, E. Gerorce, and ScHROEDER, 


Louis C. Health and safety in the new 
curriculum; a teacher’s training book. 
With an introduction by John W. 
Withers. New York, The American 
viewpoint seciety, inc., 1925. 318 p. 
tables, diagrs. 8°. 

Discussions and experiments were conducted in 
St. Louis during the decade preceding 1922, on the 
problem of reconstruction of the public scheol 


curriculum. The contents of this volume represent 
a part of the accomplishments of this work in the 
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direction of realizing in practice a more effective 


procedure in attaining the health and safety objec- 
tives. The results are not final, but outline a basis 
on which the reconstruction of the whole curriculum 
may advance. Not merely a method of curriculum 
reconstruction is presented, but rather a complete 
health program for schools is given. 


Peterson, Joseru. Early conceptions 


and tests of intelligence. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., World book company, 
1925. xiv, 320 p. 12°. (Measurement 
and adjustment series, by L. M.Terman) 

A correct understanding of intelligence tests re- 
quires a knowledge of their underlying psychological 
principles and of their historical development. 
Prof. Peterson has produced a text which concisely 
traces the experiments and conceptions which led 
to the development of intelligence tests, from the 
efforts of the early Greek thinkers to the work of 
Alfred Binet. Considerable space is given to the 
Binet-Simon tests as the culmination of this devel- 
opment. The contributions of each investigator 
are stated from his own point of view, and, as far 
as practicable, in his own words, with references to 
authorities where a fuller study of the subject may 
be made by those interested. 


PirrENGER, BENJAMIN FLoyp. An intro- 


duction to public school finance. Bos- 
ton, New York [ete.] Houghton Mifflin 
company [1925] xvi, 372 p. tables, 
12°. (Riverside textbooks in educa- 
tion, ed. by E. P. Cubberley) 

This manual does not seek to offer a consistent 
philosophy of public school finance as evolved by its 
author, but rather tosurvey and describe the existing 
state of practice and opinion with reference to the 
numerous problems involved. It presents a sum- 
mary or outline of the problems presented and of the 
conclusions offered in the widely scattered literature 
of educational finance. This subject is timely, for 
public school finance now seems to be competing 
with curriculum reconstruction for the position of 
first importance in the field of public education. 
Scientific 
method in education. Boston, New 
York [etec.] Houghton Mifflin company 
[1925] xi,159p. 12°. (Riverside edu- 
cational monographs, ed. by H. Suzzallo) 

The present is an era of scientific method as 
applied to education, and -educators accordingly 
need to be correctly informed so that they may 
adopt the right attitude toward the scientific system 
in school procedure. This book aims to meet the 
need by discussing the application of the scientific 
method to educational problems, after first giving 
detailed consideration to this method as it has 
developed in the process of the pursuit of knowledge. 
Preceding this discussion, the author reviews the 
other ways by which man has sought to acquire 
knowledge, beginning with the appeal to authority, 


Unt, Witurs L. Principles of secondary 


education; a textbook for students of 
education based upon writings of rep- 
resentative educators. New York, 
Newark [etc.] Silver, Burdett and com- 
pany [1925j xii, 692 p. 12°. 

This volume makes four distinct contributions: 
first, an organized collection of selected readings by 
authorities in secondary education; second, com- 
prehensive lists of principles of secondary education 
based upon the best current writings; third, a suffi- 
cient variety of educational literature to enable an 
approach to each chapter by the problem method; 
and fourth, supplementary discussions designed to 
guide students successfully through a large body of 
professional reading. Papers on secondary educa- 


tion in foreign countries as well as in America are 
included. 



































(HE strength, character, reputation, and 
influence of a nation depend upon the 
education of the citizens. Education 
& goes hand in hand, in support, and as a 





part of religion and piety. 


Ignorance breeds crime, cruelty, dishonesty, disease, 
and poverty. It results in suffering, decay, destruction, 


and obliteration. 


Everything that is done or said in favor of better 
and still better education is a step toward God and 
country and humanity. In self-defense, for the pro- 
tection of life and health and happiness, the people 
must be educated. 


The nation that is best educated in all respects will 
be the safest and happiest location for residence, and it 
will succeed in all contests with others for supremacy. 


There are many branches of education. We may 
not expect to get very close to all or many of them; 
but there is no reason for anyone failing to entertain 
a desire to know as much in as many lines as the 
realms of possibility permit. 

—ELBERT H. GARY 












































Program for American Education Week 


Prepared by the United States Bureau of Education, the National Education Association 
and the American Legion, under whose joint auspices the observance is held 


CONSTITUTION DAY 
Monday, November 16 


“The Constitution is the bulwark of democracy and opportunity” 


l. Unity, justice, tranquillity, defense, welfare, and liberty. 
2. Our Constitution guarantees these rights. 

3. Our Constitution is the expression of the will of the people. 
4. One Constitution, one Union, one Flag, one History. 


SLOGANS: Ballots, not bullets. 
Know the Constitution. 
Visit your schools to-day. 


PATRIOTISM DAY 
Tuesday, November 17 
“The Flag of the United States of America is the symbol of the ideals and 


institutions of our Republic’ 


i. Our Flag insures the sanctity of life and the security of 
roperty. 

ra Quicken the sense of public duty. 

3. Voting is the primary duty of the patriot. 

4. Our national honor must be preserved from unjust attack. 


SLOGANS: America first. 
Vote at all elections. 
Visit your schools to-day. 


SCHOOL AND TEACHER DAY 
Wednesday, November 18 


“It is not too much to say that the need of civilization is the need of teachers’’ 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


. The teacher is a nation builder. 

. The school is the foundation of democracy. 

. Provide for the needs of your schools. 

. Trained teachers require adequate compensation. 

. The teaching of patriotism is the duty of all public servants. 
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SLOGANS: The better the teacher the better the school. 


Visit your schools to-day. 
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CONSERVATION AND THRIFT DAY 
Thursday, November 19 


“The forests of America, however slighted by man, must have been 


a great delight to God” 
—JOHN MUIR. 


. Conserve our national resources. 

. Prevent forest fires. 

. Industry and thrift spell prosperity. 
. Saving insures happiness. 


SLOGANS: Plant a tree. 
Work and save. 
Visit your schools to-day. 


KNOW YOUR SCHOOL DAY 
Friday, November 20 


“Progressive civilization depends upon progressive education” 


. Schools must progress with the times. 


Preparation for modern day life demands a broader course 
of study. 

The school must be kept abreast of science and invention. 

A little invested in education saves much expended on 
crime, poverty, and disease. 


SLOGANS: Good schools for all communities. 
Make your schools livable. 
Visit your schools to-day. 


COMMUNITY AND HEALTH DAY 
Saturday, November 21 


“Physical education means health and strength” 


The school is a community center. 

Equality of opportunity for every American boy and girl. 
Public library service for every community. 

Proper food and rest for children. 

A health officer for every community. 

Adequate parks for city, State, and Nation. 


SLOGANS: A square deal for the country boy and girl. 
sound mind in a sound body. 
Visit your neighbor to-day. 


FOR GOD AND COUNTRY DAY 
Sunday, November 22 


“Religion, morality, and education are necessary for good government” 


1. Education in the home. 
2. Education in the school. 
3. Education in the church. 


SLOGANS: A godly nation can not fail. 
Visit your church to-day. 


























